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HE week has been marked by that last worst sign of coming 
war, the proposal of a Conference to prevent it. The Govern- 
ments of Berlin and St. Petersburg have, it is said, proposed that 
a Conference should be held to settle the disputes between Greece 
and Turkey, and the remaining Powers hesitate to reject the proposi- 
tion. If Greece or Turkey want an opportunity of retreating from 
a difficult position a Conference might be useful, but if not, it 
could but intensify the existing bitterness. If the Powers were in 
accord they could stop the war in an hour; if they are not, talking 
will not reconcile interests so diverse. Besides, what have foreign 
Powers to do with internal insurrection ?—and a war between Greeks 
and Turks, though technically between independent powers, is 
really one between the Sultan and his subjects. Before the diplo- 
matists had drawn up their first paragraph the whole Eastern 
question would be on the table, and compromise on that is next to 
impossible. ‘The doctors may chatter as much as they like, but the 
sick man will object to be killed, and his heirs will resist any 
medical disposition of his property. 





Greece herself seems pretty clear as to what she intends to do, 
and so does Turkey. ‘The Chamber at Athens has called out the 
Volunteers, and authorized a loan of a million sterling, which, it is 
said, the people will supply. ‘That looks like preparation for war. 
On the other hand, Hobart Pasha is actually blockading Syra, and 
as we are assured by an officer now in Athens, has demanded that 
the blockade-runner Enosis should be given up to him. Conse- 
quently, unless the Powers are very quick indeed the belligerents 
will come to blows at once, and a preventive conference will be 
useless. It is rumoured besides that Omar Pasha is marching 
towards the frontier of Thessaly, but Turkish Generals are seldom 
quite ready for such speedy action, and this one likes to see that 
his troops have supplies. ‘l'‘hey will not get much in hills ranging 
from 4,000 to 8,000 feet high. 


We confess we look forward with extreme anxiety to Lord 
Clarendon’s action in this matter. If he adheres to the Palmer- 
stonian traditions, we shall be allies of France in defending 
Turkey, and shall soon find ourselves in open hostility to North 
Germany, the very worst attitude we could possibly adopt. Is it 
our business to arrest the unity of Germany, and consequent forma- 
tion of a strong and peaceable power in Central Europe? Yet 
this is what will happen if Great Britain allows herself to be 
dragged into an alliance with France against Russia. Until her 
unity is coinplete Germany cannot allow her great Northern ally 
to be seriously weakened, and must sooner or later interfere for 
her protection, thereby bringing on the contest all Europe has 
been awaiting ever since Sadowa, a contest in which we shall at 
all events seem to Germans to be on the wrong side. 


Lord Cairns delivered on Wednesday the judgment of the Privy 
Council on the appeal from the judgment of the Dean of Arches 
(Sir R. Phillimore) in the case of ‘‘ Martin v. Mackonochie.” 
We have explained the principles and tendency of the judgment 
at length elsewhere. Here we may say that, in reference to both 
those Ritualist practices which were not condemned by Sir R. 
Phillimore,—namely, kneeling during the consecration of the | 





which prohibit al discretional variations from the Rubric in the 
conduct of the Church services. We apprehend that the most 
earnest Romanizers will be thrown off by this judgment from the 
Anglican Church, and that the less earnest ones will be deterred 
by the risk of heavy costs from further recourse to practices now 
finally pronounced illegal. 


Mr. Johnson has closed his career in a manner worthy of him- 
self. In a savage message to Congress he repeats all his old 
arguinents against reconstruction, declares that the military 
expense of keeping down the South is ruining the nation, affirms 
that the debt is yearly increasing, argues that the grand cause of 
revenue frauds is the unconstitutional limitation of his own powers, 
and, finally, proposes that interest on the national debt shall cease, 
and the money raised for it shall be applic to pay off the principal in 
about seventeen years. We have discussed this part of the Mes- 
sage at length elsewhere, giving the ipsissima verba, and have only 
to add here that the Stendurd, which has consistently supported 
this ‘rough on a throne ” because he was hated by American 
Liberals, moans gently over this ‘“ lapse,” says Andrew Johnson is 
‘an honest man,” and ascribes his fall to the gradual demoraliza- 
tion produced by his position. We believe his proposal was more 
the result of malice and stupidity than of any wish to rob; but 
only imagine if he had been an American Liberal, how the Standard 
would have improved the occasion to denounce him, his party, his 
country, and the Republican form of government ! 


Mr. Andrew Johnson, who, be it remembered, is by birth a 
Southerner, towards the close of his speech recommends interfer- 
ence in St. Domingo, and declares that the annexation of the whole 
island would * receive the consent of the people interested, and 
give satisfaction to other nations.” Mr. Jolson is not afraid of 
any quantity of new territory, however populated, for ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution. . . . . are of sufficient strength and 
breadth to comprehend within their sphere and influence the 
civilized nations of the world,”—particularly, it would seem, the 
blacks of St. Domingo. 


We have noticed elsewhere the speeches of the different Ministers 
on re-election, but must specially note Mr. Gladstone's utterance 
upon the ballot, It has been reported that secret voting has been 
taken up by the Cabinet as a Government question, but Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, as reported in the Times, refute that assump- 
tion. He said, “I have at all times, gentlemen, given my vote in 
favour of the method of open voting ; but I have done so before, 
and Ido so now with one important reservation, namely, that, 
whether by open voting or by whatsoever means, free voting must 
be secured.” In other words, the ballot is only to be tried when 
other means have failed, a point upon which no man can form an 
opinion until he has seen the actual working of the new laws. 


Mr. Bright, in his speech at Birmingham the other day,—the 
finest and most touching part of which we have noticed else- 
where,—explained that he had declined to accept the Secretary- 
ship for India because the time was not yet ripe for carrying out 
his own views,—with regard, we suppose, to the division of the 
Government into four separate administrations independent of 
each other,—and because he should be identified with an organi- 
zation he did not approve, if he accepted the responsibility of 
working the present system. He also expressed his semi-religious 
reluctance to identify himself in any way with the great military 
services of India. Ile added that he had accepted the Board of 
Trade because he thought he might there do some little good, and 
‘perhaps prevent some harm.” We fear that this means that 
Mr. Bright intends to prevent the use of the Board of Trade for 
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sonstruetive purposes,—for auditing railway accounts, managing 
telegraphs or railways, and many other such urgently needed 
We hope our surmise may be wrong. But Mr. Bright 
; been as superstitiously fearful of the mere name of 
itervention as the teetotalers are of alcohol, or the 
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which the most sanguine reformer of ten years ago,—nay, of two 
years ago,—in his least lucid intervals imagined possible, has 
produced a House of Commons which in its turn has pro- 
duced a Government every as undemocratic as any 
under which we have had the happiness to live.” Well, it 
may be so, but if it is so, does not Mr. Leatham know that the 
excess of sobriety and caution which he attributes to the new 
administration is, if it proves to be a reality, likely to be referred 
by most men to the one statesman whom he treats as the dis- 
tinguished exception to the old list, —Mr. Bright? If Mr. Forster 
stood beside Mr. Bright, many shrewd men think that we 
might have more susceptibility and less alarming stability in the 
new political balance. But even as to Mr. Leatham’s ‘“ demo- 
cratic constituency,” taken as a whole, we feel our doubts. ‘The 
counties have shown themselves more Conservative than they have 
been for a generation back. Some of the great towns of Lan- 
cashire have deserted us. Is there not some excuse for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s apparent view that, looking to the elections alone, the 
country would prefer the /east adyanced government which would 
pledge itself to give religious equality and political justice to 


whit 





Ireland ? en 


The Spanish municipal elections have passed over peaceably, and 
have resulted—somehow or other. ‘The bulletins inform us that 
the municipality in Madrid is Liberal-Monarchical, but does not 
give the result for all Spain. ‘There are strong rumours that 8. 
Figuerola, the Finance Minister, is to be dismissed, that the Army is 
seriously discontented, and that the Duke of Aosta, the second son 
of Victor Emanuel, is Prim’s favourite candidate. spartero has 
written a letter advising everybody to wait for the Cortes, and 
everybody is waiting except the place-hunters, who literally besiege 
the Provisional Government, but nobody appears either contented, 
or hopeful, or determined. The nation, to all appearance, just 
drifts on from day to day. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that this opinion is based on letters from correspondents who 
are obliged to rely mainly on the acrid gossip of a southern 
capital. 


Admiral George Grey is a brave man. He has ventured to 
publish a letter in the 7imes advocating a cession of Gibraltar to 
the Spaniards, they offering us Ceuta in exchange. Gibraltar, he 
says, is of no use in time of war either for coaling, refitting, or 
refuge, the only safe anchorage being commanded from innumer- 
able points, while in time of peace it would be as useful in Spanish 
hands as it is now. Ceuta, on the other hand, might be made a 
valuable harbour, and, moreover, could be attacked only by sea, a 
great point in its favour. ‘The great temptation of Spain to join 
the enemies of Great Britain in any war would then be removed, 
and a grand act of justice done to an advancing people. Admiral 
Grey forgets to answer one argument, which will, we suspect, 
weigh with Mr. Gladstone. As surely as we get Ceuta, so surely 
will a great Moorish territory accrete to us, till our frontier runs 
side by side with that of French Algeria. 

The Archbishop of Armagh gives so very different an account 
of the proceedings of the Orangemen in Mr. Greer’s church in 
Ulster, referred to lately by Mr. Gladstone in Lancashire, from 
that taken by Mr. Greer himself, that it is difficult to realize even 
that they are referring to the same set of facts. The Archbishop 
contends that there were no ladders at hand for taking down the 
Orange banners put up over Mr. Greer’s church, and Mr. Greer 
maintains that the same ladders by the help of which they were put 
up, were there to take them down, ‘ but in the face of a crowd of 
infuriated Orangemen, it could not be attempted by unprotected 
civilians.” While the Archbishop asserts that Mr. Greer deprived 


Queen and her lay ‘3, and expectorating ” [Mr. Greer means 
spitting, which, as it is a good enough word for the Bible 
is surely good enough for a clergyman,] ‘‘on my wife and my. 
self.” The Archbishop asserts that Mr. Greer’s parishioners pro- 
ceeded against him for not officiating as usual under the 
Orange flag; Mr. Greer says it was not any of his parishioners 
who took the initiative, but his Grace's own revistrar and proctor 
vho ‘went among my people, urging them to make a complaint,” 
The Archbishop asserts that Mr. Greer made his submission, and 
admitted he wasin error. Mr. Greer says he made no such submission 
or admission, an: could not have made it, and that he did not reply 
to the charges at all. Finally, the Archbishop says he paid Mr, 
Greer’s costs, and Mr. Greer says he wishes he had the receipts, 
as he had been compelled to ‘ sell all he possessed to pay the ex- 
penses,” and a part of the costs are still unpaid. In a word, we 
must say more absolute contradictories on all points than the Arch- 
bishop’s statements and Mr. Gireer’s could scarcely be put on paper. 
May we account for the difference by the fact that while Mr. Greer 
was on the spot, and had the use of his eyes and ears, the Arch- 
bishop was at Baden Baden, and was wholly misinformed by his 
correspondents? Surely his Grace should be careful in contradicting 
facts which are related by persons on the spot, and only heard by 
him amidst the gaieties of Baden Baden. 








The majority of the cottonspinners in Lancashire have resolved 
to go upon half-time. It appears from the speeches at a meeting 
of the masters that there is some dissension between the great and 
little manufacturers, the former ascribing the difficulties of the 
trade to the price of cotton, which has risen again to 11d. per Ib. 
The latter seem more inclined to talk of over-production, and pro- 
bably both accounts are true, the demand for goods at present 
prices being much less than the demand for them at old rates, 
while the production would fully supply the latter. Whatever the 
cause, Lancashire, with its mills at half-time, will havea wretched 
winter. 


Mr. McCulloch, Financial Secretary to the President, warmly 
denounces repudiation or any ‘‘ argument addressed to the fears of 
the bondholders,” but wants to substitute for the present 6 per cent. 
debt a5 per cent. one. He thinks he could borrow £100,000,000 
a year at 5 per cent. if allowed to pay the interest in gold in 
Europe,—a sanguine calculation. Ie gives the following as the 
actual receipts and disbursements of the year ending June 30, 
1868, and the estimate for 1868-69. We take the dollar at 4s., 
customs being received in gold, while debt is paid in it :— 

RECEIPTS. 
Up to June 30, 1868. 
Customs ........0e00006 £32,898,914 
Land ; 269,743 
Inland Revenue. 38,217,514 


1868-69. 

. £34,934,512 
342,977 
27,749,172 

















Miscellanoous......... 747,433 .. ssevsecce 5, ROU FOR 
Talal sierectvcces BOT IBCGOE ces ccevescssccoess ROB, 370,902 


EXPENSEs. 
Civil Service ........, £12,002,201 
Indians and Pensions 5,576,614 


. £12,245,421 
6,071,729 


18,649,823 















Army .. csececece 24,669,829 

Navy . . 5,155,100 sevesssecsesse 4,820,956 

Interest ............... 28,084,809 canara . 25,948,563 
£75,A68,053 — ....cecsecseeseree £67,236,492 


Mr. McCulloch hopes to reduce expenditure till he has a sur- 
plus of about £10,000,000 a year with which to pay off debt, but 
he admits the utter demoralization of the collecting department, 
which is said in America to reduce revenue millions a year. 


Lord Cairns has refused to become one of the Lord Justices 
of Appeal in Chancery, although strongly urged by his successors 
on the Woolsack to accept that office. It is, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at, that Lord Cairns should have declined the office, 
especially as the House of Lords and the Privy Council will give 
him no light share of judicial work, and the debates of the next 
session or two will amply fill his leisure. It is nota little remark- 
able that of all the Law Lords who now hear appeals in the House 
not one has ever sat as a Common Law Judge; and as a fact, but 
one—Lord Chelmsford—has practised at the Common Law Bar. 
This is scarcely fair, to the House, Lord Chelmsford, or the 
Suitors. ‘rue, the House can call in the occasional aid of the 





‘old and infirm persons’ of the advantages of a Church ser- 
vice because the Orange flag remained over the church, Mr. | 
Greer maintains that the ‘old and infirm persons ’ consisted | 


of shouting, cursing, defying the 


‘a mob of Orangemen, 





Westminster Judges, but they are already overworked. The 
addition of a couple of Common Law Lords would be neither 
difficult nor invidious, when two such men as, say, Sir William 
Erle and Mr. Mellish, are to be had. 
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It has been decided to bring six of the Directors of Overend, 
Garney, and Co. before the Criminal Courts, on the charge of con- 
spiring together to obtain money by false representations, to see, 
in fact, whether under English laws rich men can be tried for 
selling plated goods as silver,—a point upon which the shareholders 
in a great many companies very obviously have doubts. ‘The 
difliculty, of course, will not be tg prove the inaccuracy of the 
representations male, but the criminal intent of the Directors in 
making or allowing those representations. 

A controversy has been raging at Oxford with regard to 
the new theological school for the B.A. degree,— whether it shall 
test only the theological knowledge of the candidates, or also the 
doctrinal soundness of their opinions. Dr. Pusey said fifteen years 
ago that a power of ‘‘ rejecting a student on doctrinal grounds ” 
was essential to examinations in theology, ‘‘else the examiners 
might have to accept Arians or Socinians, or, if they should 
assign honours, assign them to a Rationalist.” Apparently Dr. 
Pusey still holds the same view, and as we believe that the new 
statute puts the nomination of the theological examiners under the 
control of the divinity professors of the University, it really be- 
comes a matter of great moment whether a man is to be rejected 
for doctrinal heresy. Mr. Burgon has stated that “ of course if 
unsound views had been put forth the man [the candidate] would 
have been rejected ;” and, as far as we can learn, those who will 
have power to control the new examination will give no guarantee 
that the candidates shall not be rejected for heretical opinions. 
Are the Oxford Divinity professors really so insane as to suppose 
that a degree which testifies to positive knowledge can be trans- 
ferred into a guarantee of the submission of the candidate to 
authority in religious matters? Would any examiner in physics 
who found a candidate thoroughly versed in the application of 
mathematics to optical phenomena and to the known facts of the 
case, reject a man for not personally accepting the undulatory 
theory of light ? 








Weare glad to hear that the Professors of University College, 
London, have undertaken to commence courses of lectures for 
women on the same plan as those which have had so great a suc- 
cess in Edinburgh,—lectures, that is, not ornamental, justskimming 
off the popular and easy portions of classical and scientific subjects, 
but thorough courses, intended to teach, and not amuse. ‘Two 
courses will be commenced in February,—probably English Litera- 
ture, and either Physics or Chemistry. At the beginning of the 
next session new courses will be added. We hope they will 
succeed,—but London is much more sluggish in such matters 
than the great provincial cities,—Manchester and Edinburgh,— 
if Edinburgh will pardon our including her under such a cate- 
gory. In London there is always too much going on that really 
does amuse women, to drive them into the arms of true study. 


The American Minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, distributed yes- 
terday week the prizes awarded by the Birkbeck Institute to pupils 
of both sexes. After commenting, as he was in duty bound, on 
the importance of feminine culture, and also awarding the usual 
compliments to the memory of Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, speaking of America and England with a 
touch of true American humour,—not the less humorous because 
what he said may have had its truth,—went on to remark that 
“not only are our institutions identical, but we speak the same 


language ; cid although we speak it better than you do, we understand 
each other, and by and by you will be able to speak the language as 
well as we do.” It has really been shown, we believe, that a 


great many of what we call Americanisms are good old English 
idioms used in their good old English sense. But even the true 
Americanisms have the flavour of an originality, a strength, and 
youth which are not very visible in England, and which we are 
often compelled to borrow. And we doubt if any English writer 
now living writes so pure a classical English as was written by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Vice-Chancellor Giffard is to be the new Lord Justice, and Mr. 
W. M. James, Q.C., is to be raised to the Vice-Chancellorship 
vacated by the new Lord Justice. Both appointments are con- 
sidered very good. Mr. James has long been one of the most 


distinguished lawyers at the Chancery Bar. 


Mr. Bright says great cities are the centres of Liberal feeling. 
The Times questions the assertion, and with one of its infrequent 
flashes of insight about America points to the cities there as 


of the country ardently support. Mr. Bright has on his side 
the past experience of Great Britain and the present experience 
of the Continent, but there is force in the Times’ doubt whether, 
when all privilege has been swept away, the towns will develop 
any spirit of constructive Liberalism. ‘The late elections in Lan- 
cashire and Westminster certainly do not tend to raise our confi- 
dence in the liberality of citizens, though their illiberalism was 
mainly due to race hatred. 





The extent of the Greek Army seems to be still uncertain. The 
Government has about 11,000 regulars armed with the breech- 
loader, and the reserve now mobilized numbers 35,000 more, of 
whom 15,000 may have breech-loaders, and the rest rifles. There 
are, besides, thousands of brigands, who may do good service in 
mountain warfare, and any number of soldiers of fortune to act 
as extemporized officers. It s more than probable that the Red 
party, especially in Italy, will assist the Greeks, and there is for 
the present no lack of pecuniary means. The Government has 
no money, but the people have, and to defend the country they 
will spend it freely. 


The Pope appears to deplore the movement for the education of 
girls heartily. Ie evidently holds that if the girls of Europe are 
to be educated, the women of Europe will cease to be Roman 
Catholics; and if the women of Europe cease to be Roman 
Catholics, it is all over with the Pope. ‘The particular occasion 
of his anxiety is the foundation of a college for women at Mont- 
pelier, which has been supported and patronized by a “highly 
pious princess,” but which the Pope thinks will “ inflate” women’s 
minds with ‘ the pride of a vain and impotent science,” instead of 
fitting them to be good mothers and useful members of society. 
It is curious to see even the Pope compelled to encounter the 
modern spirit on its own ground and not on his own, If he said 
what he evidently in his heart desires, it would be that schools 
and colleges for men and women alike should be abolished, as 
tending to inflate the mind with “ the pride of a vain and im- 
potent science,” but he is compelled to take the weaker ground of 
denouncing education for women only. For the ignorance of 
men it is no longer possible to contend. ‘The ignorance of women 
is still the stronghold of the Papacy; but would it not be better 
policy to resist it by secret organization, than thus openly to blurt 
out the facts ? 


It is said that while only one soldier of the United States’ War 
of Independence is still living and drawing a pension,—he voted 
the other day, we believe, for Grant, and had voted for every 
President from Washington to Grant, both inclusive,—there 
are, according to the Secretary of the Interior, 888 widows of 
revolutionary soldiers still living and on the rolls of the pension 
list. Of course, as a rule the women might be a trifle younger 
than their husbands, but this seems a great disproportion. After 
all, ‘‘ wearing out” seems to be a quicker process than * rusting 
out.” 


The business transacted in the Stock Markets throughout the 
week has been only moderate, but there has been a firm tone 
apparent, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the Eastern 
question. Consols closed on Thursday last at 92} for delivery, 
and 923 3 for the January account. In Foreign Bonds the general 
tendency of prices has been towards improvement, and ‘Turkish 
Stocks have advanced considerably. At the close, however, the 
market became flat, owing to the announcement that the Porte 
had refused to entertain the proposal for a Conference. British 
Railway Shares have ruled quiet, but prices show no change of 
importance. Metropolitan Stock has been on the advance, not- 
withstanding the heavy *‘ Bear” accounts that are known to be 
open in this particular line. ‘The Discount Market has ruled fairly 
active, and the rate for good short-dated paper has been firm, at 
21,53 per cent. in Lombard Street. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is now £18,291,621; in the Bank of France, 
€45,565,000, 


On Thursday and on Friday week tho leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 
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On Thursday and on Friday week tho leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
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THE RE-ELECTIONS. 


HE special feature of all the Ministerial addresses 
delivered this week is the absence of flashiness, of 
exultation, of vague appeals to the imagination, of anything 
partaking of the character of “ bounce.” A new constituency 
has just done its work, a new Premier has been called to the 
helm, new men occupy the most important posts, it is almost 
a revolution which has been carried through, yet the Ministers 
thus suddenly called to power, the Premier thus elevated to a 
moral dictatorship, are as chary of promises, as reluctant in 
pledges, as reticent of hints as if they were all diplomatists. 
They say little, and the little they say is as solid, as concrete, 
as specially English as if they were addressing only the old 
constituencies, or a House full of men with the heaviest 
bankers’ balances. Mr. Gladstone, whom his enemies represent 
as wild with triumph, devotes his first sentences, after giving 
graceful thanks to the people of Greenwich, to promises that 
he will remove the ratepaying grievance; that he will, so far 
as may be consistent with the just rights of the servants of the 
State, reduce the Estimates for next year; that he will attend 
to the question of education in all its three branches,— 
“that highest branch which touches the Universities,” that 
‘intermediate domain which embraces the grammar schools 
of the middle classes,” and ‘that greatest of all branches, 
the primary instruction of the people;’ and above all, 
that he will settie the great internal question which 
he was elected to settle, the abolition of religious ascend- 
ancy in Ireland. ‘ We are determined, as far as lies in 
us, utterly to efface and extinguish that ascendancy.” That is 
no doubt a pledge full of grand meaning to the people of 
Treland, but think for a moment how, at such a crisis, Ireland 
would haye been treated by the Minister of any Continental 
State, what solemn magniloquence he would have poured forth, 
what appeals he would have made to that * noble race at last 
to be our brothers,” how utterly he would have disdained 
prosaic pledges of economy, and we may see how English, in 
the best sense of the word, the Premier really is. Mr. Bright 
travels further from the line of strict official reticence, he does 
make a kind of promise, he does lift a banner, he does use 
his oratorical power to raise indefinite expectations, and yet 
what is it that the most ‘revolutionary’? member of the 
Cabinet, the great Tribune of the People, at last clothed with 
power, in the uttermost extremity of verbal rashness,—for his 
speech was on this point rash,—offers to an excited multitude, 
a possibility that tea may yet be a shilling a pound and sugar 
twopence! It was an unwise promise, for the Ministry cannot 
fulfil it even if more urgent grievances did not press, but surely 
no offer was ever less like the offers Tribunes make to impatient 
mobs, less like the pledges which, with a white sea of upturned 
faces just below them, the ** demagogues”’ of the Continent 
would have offered to the world. Tnagine even the best of them, 
a statesman like Louis Blanc, a thinker like Jules Favre, a stern 
moralist like Mazzini. a hardheaded economist like Von Sybel, 
in the moment of utter victory telling millions of electors that 
their triumph may yet free breakfast from taxation! The 
people expect great changes at the War Office, but Mr. 
Cardwell promises only what he knows he can perform,—that 
he will this year bring his colonial knowledge to bear on the 
redistribution of the troops, and the consequent reduction of 
waste, and that while securing efliciency he will introduce 
“that economy which invigorates, by expelling from the 
system everything which would interfere with its healthy 
action,’’ an operation which, if the work were thoroughly 
done, would certainly be drastic, but as assuredly not revolu- 
tionary. Mr. Childers is not so reticent, but he is even more 
definite in his statements. He describes distinctly what he 
wants,—‘‘ a strong Navy, in which all appliances are the best 
that can be found,” a “‘ Navy of even increased efficiency,’’ but 
made “ cheaper by lopping off redundant portions of our admin- 
istration, which are no sources of strength, but of weakness.” 
And in order to secure these ends, he has insisted, and insisted 
successfully, on one cardinal point, that he himself, as 
responsible Minister, shall be the final authority, that all 
the members of the Board shall work under him in due 
but direct subordination. His colleagues in the Cabinet 
and at the Board have alike consented to this, and 
the country has therefore at last that first condition of naval 
reform which it has so long lacked—a Minister of Marine. 





portant department, speaks out with intelligible force and 
directness. He would not, he says, have accepted office to do 
nothing, or to do small things. Speaking on the hustings, 
he refrained from saying much, but at a dinner of his sup- 
porters, given immediately after, the Vice-President, after 
warning his audience not to be in a hurry, made the following 
most important declaration :—“At the same time, I would 
never for a moment have taken an office connected with a 
subject upon which I feel so deeply as I do on education, if I 
had not thought I was becoming a member of a Government 
which, as well as myself, thought that question of vital im- 
portance—a question of importance in all branches of it, not 
merely in that great question of elementary education which 
is by far the most important branch, and which we so ear- 
nestly desire to see settled in a way that would really promote 
education, while not interfering with religious liberty and with 
the desire—or what ought to be the desire—of the parent to 
do his duty to his child; but, in addition to that, there is the 
less important,—though only less important because primary 
education is so important,—the very important question of 
secondary education, especially connected with those grammar 
schools of which I think I may fairly say that the abuses and 
evils connected with them have been proved, although a re- 
medy has not yet been brought before the public. In addition 
to this, there is the most interesting question,—one that deeply 
concerns you,—of technical, scientific, and industrial educa- 
tion. With regard to all those questions, I can only say that 
I should have felt I had done very wrong if I had connected 
myself with the Government, as representing education in the 
House of Commons, if I had not believed that the head of 
the Government, and the other members of it, thought as 
deeply as I do myself that something ought to be done upon 
all those branches of the question.” That is the very assur- 
ance that the country has required,—an assurance that, in 
spite of the language used by one or two prominent members 
of the Administration, the middle classes are not to be neg- 
lected while we educate the children of their employés. The 
substance and pith of Mr. Goschen’s vigorous speech was 
that he would, as far as in him lay, make head against the 
advancing tide of London pauperism, which threatens in 
the Eastern districts almost to submerge civilization. And 
finally, Mr. Stansfeld, supposed in remote country districts to be 
a “Red,” whatever that word may mean when applied to 
English politics, but reallya man penetrated bya deep sympathy 
with progress and the people, but with a tendency even to over- 
rate opposing forces, declares that his function in his new 
post,—for, though he is called Third Lord, his post is new in 
dignity and in duties,—is to revise the outlays of the great 
spending departments, to enforce the great datum of all good 
household management, that necessary profusion in a new 
direction must be provided for by stringent economy in an old 
one. ‘There is, in fact, to be a Parliamentary as well as a 
permanent Department of Audit, and one which may deve- 
lop into a most efficient protector of the public pocket. 

There are amongst us, doubtless, those who would have pre- 
ferred a little less of all this concreteness, this resolute post- 
ponement of all wishes, and dreams, and hopes, to objects so 
definite as public thrift, administrative efficiency, general educa- 
tion, and religious equality in Ireland, who feel a secret longing 
for addresses a little wider in scope, a little more brilliant in 
words, a little more distinguished by insight into the generai 
meaning of the great revolution so recently worked out. But, 
on the other hand, how workmanlike it all is, and how full of 
strength! In every speech, even in that of Mr. Layard, 
which,—apart altogether from his assumption that he “ought” 
to have been in the Cabinet, an assumption wholly unjustified by 
any weight he has lent the Liberal cause,—is to us, in its strong 
municipal bias, the least satisfactory of all, what a sense 
there is that one object at least of the Reform Bill has been 
secured, that we have at last a Government which can do 
things, instead of a Government which only wishes to do them! 
Retrenchment is in one aspect a very bourgeois cry, but what 
a strong Government it takes to shut the Treasury doors, to 
tell departments, and services, and projectors, and philanthro- 
pists that they shall not spend, that though they are legicn the 
Government has other and stronger legions at its back, and 
will never give way, Mr. Childers’ first reform is decried as 
being a small one,—we ourselves mistook its extent,—but how 
long has this country waited for a First Lord strong enough 
to announce himself,—in courteous terms no doubt, but stili 


Mr. Forster, who, though not in the Cabinet, and, as he is| unmistakeably,—as Chief of the Department for which he is 
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responsible ? Education is a subject to many men almost weari- 
some, but the locomotive must be powerful which is to drive 
through snow; and the Ministry which dares say, as Mr. 
Gladstone says and Mr. Forster repeats, that it will see to 
the improved education of the whole people, to the uni- 
yersities, the grammar-schools, and the national schools all 
at once, is a Ministry strong in the confidence of popular sup- 
port, full of a genuine belief that the engine has steam 
enough to force it through the scarcely tangible but embar- 
rassing obstacles in front. And finally, the leader who, after 
the vote of the counties, after the vote of the Peers, after the 
outery from the English Church, can still calmly say, “ As far 
as lies in us we will utterly efface and extinguish” religious 
ascendancy in Ireland, is a leader who, with all his calmness 
and self-restraint, yet knows his power, and knows how deep 
the obligation lies on him to use it, not only for the repair of 
that great injustice, but for the commencement of a new, a 
nobler, and, above all, a more rapidly advancing era in the 
history of the country which has called him to her head. 





COUNCIL JUDGMENT AND ITS 
TENDENCY. 


HE Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have reversed 
the judgment of Sir R. Phillimore, so far as that judg- 

ment was favourable to the Ritualist practices of the clergy of 
St. Alban’s. And what is far more important, they have re- 
versed that judgment on principles which leave the Ritual of the 
Church as definitely and authoritatively clear, as rigid and ine- 
lastic, as if every posture and rite had been enacted in an elabor- 
ate Code Ecclesiastical, and all others had been strictly forbidden. 
The principle on which the appeal, as regards the attitudes of 
Mr. Mackonochie during the celebration of the sacrament, 
has been decided, is this,—already laid down in the same 
Court in the case of “ Westerton v. Liddell,’—that “in the 
performance of the services, rites, and ceremonies ordered by 
the Prayer-Book, the directions contained in it must be 
strictly observed ;—no omission and no addition can be 
permitted ;”"’—and for this reason,—‘“ that it is not 
open to a minister of the Church, or even to their Lordships 
in advising Her Majesty, as the highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
of Appeal, to draw a distinction in acts which are a departure 
from or violation of the Rubric, between those which are 
important and those which appear to be trivial. The object 
of a statute of Uniformity is, as its preamble expresses, ‘ to 
produce an universal agreement in the public worship of 
Alnugir'y God,’ an object which would be wholly frustrated if 
each minister, on his own view of the relative importance of the 
details of the service, were to be at liberty to omit, to add to, 
or to alter, any of these details.” The Judicial Committee, 
therefore, have decided that Mr. Mackonochie, in kneeling 
during the prayer of consecration, without any direction in 
the Rubric to do so, and in elevating the bread and wine when 
consecrated, broke the law of the Church. It is also decided 
that in having the candles lighted and placed on a movable 
ledge attached to the altar during the Communion Service and 
the sermon, for symbolical purposes, and not for the purpose of 
giving light, he also broke the law of the Church. This 
decision is grounded on the Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth, 
especially sections 4 and 27, which respectively enact that it 
shall be penal “ to use any other rite, ceremony, order, or form of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper than is mentioned and set forth 
in the said book’ [of prayer],—an Act now applicable to our 
present Prayer-Book ;—and again, that “ all laws, statutes, and 
ordinances, whereby any other service, administration of sacra- 
ments, or common prayer is limited, established or set forth 
to be used within this realm, shall from henceforth be utterly 
void and of none effect,”—a clause which their Lordships 
regard as repealing any prior statutable injunction autho- 
rising lighted candles on the altar. On the point which had 
been raised whether lighting the candles was really a 
ceremony at all, or only an ornamental adjunct, like the use 
of an organ for the anthem or the hymns, the Court decided 
that it could not be of the latter kind, because in that case 
the candles would be merely subservient to the authorized 
parts of the service,—which could not even be maintained ; 
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and that all substantive ornaments, not of the purely sub- | 


servient class, were prohibited, except such as had been 
in use “ by the authority of Parliament” in the second year of 
the reign of King Edward VI. And it was laid down that 
the words ‘ by authority of Parliament ” here expressly refer 
to the Act 2 and 3 of Edward VL. cap 1., giving Parliamen- 


tary effect to the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI., and “doj| tesque conjunction with them. 





not refer to or mean Canons or Royal injunctions having the 
authority of Parliament made at an earlier period.’ It will be 
seen at once that the effect of these two authoritative decisions 
is, first, to exclude all clerical discretion and freedom, to do 
away with all elasticity of practice, in regard to the “ cere- 
monies” of the Church ; and secondly, to limit those “ orna- 
ments ” the use of which, though novel, would not necessarily 
be restrained, to purely subservient elements in the service, like 
“an organ for the singing, a credence-table from which to 
take the sacramental bread and wine, cushions, hassocks, &c.”’ 

The importance of this judgment, which, having been 
delivered by a Conservative ex-Lord Chancellor (Lord Cairns), 
and agreed to by the Archbishop of York, Lord Chelms- 
ford (another Conservative ex-Chancellor), Sir W. Erle, and 
Sir J. Colvile, is not at all likely to be called in question by 
any party in the Church, can scarcely be exaggerated. Taken 
in connection with the decisions of the same Court on ques- 
tions of doctrine, its tendency will be this, —to cut off all those 
escape-valves for the transubstantiationist vein of thought 
in the Church, which—what we should call—superstitious 
gestures, rites, and attitudes, have hitherto afforded. The 
celebrant of the Eucharist in the English Church is now 
forbidden to kneel, except as all the communicants kneel, 
when he himself receives the elements; he is forbidden to 
prostrate himself before the bread and wine; he is forbidden 
to raise the chalice and the paten to his head in token of 
adoration ; he is forbidden to light candles on the altar by 
way of symbolizing that the “light of the world” is pre- 
sent on the altar; he is forbiddengto mingle water with 
the wine in token of the mingling of the water and 
blood which flowed from the side of Christ ; he is for- 
bidden to “cense ’’ the vessels used for the consecration ; he 
would be, we imagine, forbidden to change his vestments 
during the service, with special reference to any view of the 
character of the acts in progress; in a word, he is forbidden 
to express his feeling about the ‘real presence’ by any act or 
word not prescribed in the Rubric; and as no act or word is 
prescribed in the Rubric which ordinary Protestants think 
inconsistent with the purely spiritual interpretation of the 
service, this is, in fact, equivalent to saying that the cele- 
brant of the Eucharist in the Church of England is forbidden 
to mark any strong divergence of belief on this head, of which 
he may be conscious, from the ordinary Protestant belief, 
by any sort of outward sign. We think it must be evident 
that the effect will be to shut the safety-valve by which our 
Romanizing priests, in the usual spirit of English compro- 
mise, have hitherto got rid of their own self-dissatisfaction at 
being associated with such an arrant set of heretics. While they 
could persuade themselves that they had the real magical line 
of apostolical succession still unbroken, and that, as regarded 
their faith, they could somehow legally erpress it, though only by 
rite, and gesture, and symbol,—they were content. But now 
that these peculiarities of faith are wholly driven inwards,— 
now that, if they obey the law, they will be obliged to become 
undistinguishable from the crowd of mere Protestants, will 
they be able to bear their situation? The most earnest and 
heartily convinced of them,—those who really believe that 
they have the power of summoning Christ's body to the 
altar by virtue of their sacerdotal powers, and who feast 
themselves most ardently on the dream of the Divine grace 
which they suppose that they thereby summon at will into 
their lives,—can, we imagine, be scarcely content to acquiesce 
in the impoverished worship to which they are now consigned. 
We suspect that the judgment will drive a good many, and a 
good many of the best among the Ritualist priests, into 
another communion. 

Ought we to rejoice in this result or to regret it? Mainly, 
we think, to rejoice. We, for our parts, shall regret that, so 
far as the great towns are concerned where churches of all 
sorts are open to believers of all sorts, it will now be illegal 
for some excellent persons, who have hitherto sincerely 
believed themselves Anglicans, to gratify their religious 
tastes and devotional feelings as they liked best; and we 
shall still more regret this, if it compels them to submit 
themselves to a still more rigid, a much more despotic, and, 
as we hold, a much more dangerous system of ecclesiastical 
government, by joiniug the Roman Catholics. So long as 
they were content, ‘and sincerely content, to remain in com- 
munion with Puritans and heretics, it was not for us to cast 
them off; and if they gained something in conciliatory tone, 
we certainly gained much in the variety of forms of reli- 
gious feeling brought within our observation by our gro- 
But it is very difficult 
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to devise any system of comprehension which shall in- 
clude extremes of faith so wide, and yet shall not be 
a great practical injury to the average English congrega- 
tions in rural parishes, which have no choice except 
either to submit to the vagaries of a clergyman by whom 
they are revolted as by a Papist in disguise, or to be driven out 
of their church altogether. This, as we have often main- 
tained, is a mischief so grave and threatening ag to menace 
the very existence of our Church. And we cannot pretend 
to regret that it is to be abated, even though the result should 
unfortunately be to drive a good many worthy people, who 
seem to us not a little superstitious already, under the 
dominion of a system which is, indeed. much more supersti- 
tious, but will at least give that degree of intellectual relief 
which is obtained when an exceptional and, so to say, capri- 
cious superstition, is referred to an overruling idea, logically 
consistent and systematically developed on every side. 





THE AUSTRIAN RED BOOK. 


IPLOMACY may fairly put its best leg forwards, for, 
according to all appearances, there is flung on it a job 

as big as any it has had to grapple with for many a day,—a 
job that simultaneously affects the whole political system of 
Europe, and is likely to set in distractedly quivering mo- 
tion every nerve in that system. Only a week ago any 
expressed apprehension of really serious consequences to 
come out of the growl between Turkey and Greece was 
generally pooh-poohed as a preposterous notion, but now the 
most sanguine believers in peace have begun to look grave. No 
one can be blind to the fact that in the last few days the 
state of affairs on the Continent has become rapidly inflamed. 
That if left to fight it out between themselves, the military 
power of Turkey, in the first instance, could deal a 
crushing blow to the petty Greek kingdom is generally 
believed. The gravity of the hour does not, however, lie 
in the menace of a localized war between Turkey and Greece, 
but in the fear lest explosive elements, that have been 
kept within bounds by adroit diplomatic bottle-holding, may 
rush to vent themselves with shattering forces in this quarrel. 
A brilliant Turkish victory over the Greeks might now easily 
prove the match to kindle an explosion that would bring into 
action the inflammable materials piled up in Paris and Peters- 
burg, and particularly in Berlin and Vienna. It is in these 
quarters, much more than in anything indigenous—whether 
Turkish or Greek, Roumanian or Bulgarian,—that the real 
danger of a serious convulsion lurks. Unfortunately great mys- 
tery hangs over the real mind of those who have the 
power to rule forces in those quarters, and we are conse- 
quently left to grope with very inadequate light our way 
in an inquiry as to what we may expect. Still a few gleams 
of light have shot recently across this leaden weather-bank 
on the political horizon, for which we must be thankful. It 
ean hardly be said that what has been thus fitfully revealed is 
of a cheering character. but in the perplexing atmosphere it 
is a thing of price to come across anything which. being of 


a tangible nature, offers some positive indication of how the 
land lies. 

Foremost in significance, to our mind, is Coun 
public and deliberate testimony, on his reappearance in Par- 
t] in autumn war had been imminent. 


t Bismarck’s 


lat 


liament, to the fact th 
by the chance 


and was averted only by occurrence of the Spanish 





Revolution. It is foremost in significance. because it 
testifies to the actual existence of the rumoured plot, | 
—the war in question being necessarily no other than | 
an Austro-French one.—and because given at this conjuncture 


by one who knows sowell how to measure his words as Bismarck, 
the evidence is conclusive to the fact that, in his opinion, the 
hostility of Austria to Prussia is a thing not of the past, for 
in that case he would not have gone out of his way deliberately 
to point to it, but still of the present. The inference thus 
forced on us is furtherimore supported by the acts of the Austrian 
Minister, now that we view them in the reflected light of the 
Prussian Premier's declaration. The eight hundred thousand 
men demanded by Count Beust as indispensably necessary 
under the existing circumstances of Europe, acquire now a 
positive meaning which at the time, though surmised, was 
contradicted in certain quarters. 


Book by Count Beust, which is throughout nothing more than 
an artful indictment of Prussia on the charge of machinations 
calculated to excite the jealousy of the Hungarians, and to 


wean them from any Prussian proclivities. Not a shadow of | all the remaining revenues through the medium of 


j pan. 








. . , ° 
But still more pregnant with | 


suggestive matter is the recent gratuitous publication of the Jed | 
|in the scheme) its future Bishops so long as the Church likes 


doubt can attach to the intention of this perfectly gratuitous 
publication by Count Beust. He has been labouring to bring 
the excitable passions of the Magyars under his influence by 
flaring before their eyes the red cloth of a plot between 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Prince at Bucharest, to annex 
to Roumania a portion if not the whole of Transylvania, and 
in this attempt Count Beust has been decidedly successful. 
The Hungarian Press—and notably the Pesti N«plo, which is 
Deak’s organ—has been teeming with articles breathing 
an Austrian feeling and abusing Prussia by name. For 
instance, the esti Naplo recently declared that in case 
of war with Prussia, the Hungarians would do their 
duty without hesitation or equivocation, in defence of the 
territorial integrity of the Monarchy, “and that they never 
would fail to stand by King and Country.” Articles in this 
sense are being let off in a running fire along the whole line 
of the Austro-Hungarian Press; and indicate, at the very 
least, a set purpose in high quarters to warm up political 
passions. Of course it does appear an unaccountable suppo- 
sition that an Austrian Minister in his senses should be deliber- 
ately seeking to foment a quarrel, with the view of coming to 
blows in the lower regions of the Danube, and {ilching from 
the Turk a compensation for lost power in Germany. There are 
a hundred reasons that suggest themselves why sucha policy 
should be out of the question. But then we might also 
say that sound discretion ought never to have allowed 
an Austrian statesman, in the present condition of the 
Empire, to flirt with France, and lay himself out for the kind 
of combination which it is difficult to assume Count Beust not 
to have entertained in the face of Bismarck’s plain-spoken 
deposition, and the coincident demonstrations by the Austrian 
Government. Strange and perplexing as the complication must 
seem, it is a fact that the tone of the official press in Prussia 
and Austria has, within the last week, grown rapidly more 
bitter towards each other, and that Eastern matters are made 
to serve as a peg for this angry controversy: nor is it a point 
to be dismissed as quite insignificant that the Government 
organ at Bucharest should have deliberately charged the 
Austrian Minister with a direct interest in fomenting the Greek 
quarrel. On the other hand, if we look more closely into the 
matter, it will hardly seem possible that the principal action 
in determining any contest arising out of Turkish complica- 
tions should rest ultimately with Austria and Prussia alone. 
It would be conceivable for an Austrian Minister to revert to 
the policy of Joseph IL, mad though it was, and seek to annex 
the Principalities and part of Bosnia; but then he would have 
to deal at the same time with Prussia, which, on the one hand, 
would not allow the Prussian Prince in the Principalities to 
be swallowed up, and on the other would herself be hampered 
in action by her obligatory alliance with Russia, so long as she 
sees herself exposed to the enmity of Austria and France. Thus 
we are driven to the conclusion that the final word in the contro- 
versy will be spoken by France and Russia, though at this point 
even the little light hitherto vouchsafed quite fails us. It 
defies our perspicacity to desery as yet aught that might war- 
lisposed to 


rant hazarding a query as to what these Powers ai 


do. The only prediction which we will venture on imaking, is 
that if left without French support, Austria cannot possibly 
by herself venture on the effort involved in a_ policy 


in the East aiming at ambitious and ageressive designs, 


ast ge 
while if Russia should really not be able to understand 
the self-inflation of the Hellenes, it will be quite easy for 


the Powers quietly to extinguish the flash in the Greek 
But is really meant Paris and 


St. Petersburg ? 


who knows what in 


INCOMPLETE DISESTABLISHMENT. 

B OTH the Times’ scheme and the scheme of the Pull Mali 

D Gazette for disestablishing the Irish Church seem to us 
open to fatal criticism. They substitute nothing definite 
for the power of the State which they profess to withdraw, 
—the former scheme being even open to the criticism that 
the State would have made no real alteration at all, except 
so far as regards the revenues of the Church and the connee- 
tion of the Irish Bishops with the House of Lords. The Times 
really wishes apparently to allow the State to undertake for 
the future a certain permissive sort of share in the government 
of the Church by appointing (this is, we think, clearly implied 





to acquiesce, and by holding and distributing, in the way it 
thinks most satisfactory to the Irish Protestant Churchmen, 
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Commission. Such a proposal seems to us almost as 
fatal to the moral effect we wish to produce upon Ire- 
land, of “upholding perfect religious equality, as the pre- 
sent system. Bishops appointed by the State will always 
command a certain State influence, and will always 
remind Ireland of the reyime which we profess to intend to 
terminate. We might as well permit the late Ministry to go 
on filling up appointments, by consent of their successors, for 
years after they had left office, and call that a change of govern- 
ment, as permit the State to go on appointing the Bishops 
of the Irish Church by leave of that Church, and call that 
disestablishment. Nothing can be more senseless than to 
make a great effort for a great object, and then not accom- 
plish that object. Now it is quite certain that, looking at it 
for the moment purely from the light of the Irish Catholics 
and the Irish people in general, we ‘should have utterly failed 
of our pledge to establish religious equality in Ireland, 
and to disconnect the State from the Church, if the State 
retained, permissively or otherwise. the substantial government 
of the Church, and the responsibility for that government. | 
You might as well say that if the Roman Catholics appealed | 
to the British Government to nominate the names of bishops | 
and archbishops for submission to the Pope, there would be 
no ery,—or say rather howl,—from the Evangelical body, to 
the effect that the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland was 
recognized and officially supported by the State. 
fectly obvious that if we are to produce upon the Irish people 
the moral effect of upholding true religious equality, we 
must adopt no half-measures, and must insist on the State | 
declining altogether to interfere in the government of the dis- | 
established Church so soon as it is disestablished. If the | 
Irish Church prefers to let the existing bishops and incum- | 
bents remain where they are for their own life, in 
receipt of their present revenues, then we suppose that, 


so long as they survive they will continue to be officers of the | 


State, and liable to the jurisdiction of the State Courts 
of Law. But it is quite one thing to continue to govern the 
mere survivors of a regime just passing away, and to under- 
take to govern the movements of the new regime. The one | 
is only completing the work of a past era, the other is identi- | 
fying the State with the work of the new era. If that is done, | 
the Roman Catholics will say, and say with justice, that the 
cry has been a false cry, and the agitation a sham agitation, 
—that we might just as well have let the Church alone. 

The same remark cannot be said to apply to the pro-| 


posal of the Pall Mall, to wait and see if the Church of 


Ireland will, unsolicited, so bestir itself, as to adopt and offer | 
within a given time to the Government any scheme of admin- | 
istration which the Queen can be advised to consider as a 
true representation of the Protestant Church of Ireland, and if it 
does adopt any such scheme, then to empower the Queen with 
the consent of Parliament to incorporate the Protestant Church | 
of Ireland under that scheme, and transfer to the corporation so 
made the trust funds reserved to the Protestant Episcopal | 
Church,—but if no such scheme be prepared within a given 
time, owing to the quarrels or intestine differences of the 
Irish Churchmen, then to appropriate the reserved funds of 
the Church just as those are to be appropriated of which the | 
Church is to be deprived. This proposal of the Pall Mall | 
is, in substance, to let the Church try to reorganize itself, if it 
can, without giving it the least preliminary notion of what 
form of organization it would be well to begin with, nor which 
of any competing forms, supposing various competing forms are 
suggested, the State would be most likely to approve; and then, 


if it fall into hopeless divisions, owing to this absence of any sug- | 


gestion as to preliminary organization, the State is to avail itself 
of these divisions to take away all the reserved funds as well 
as the others. If, on the contrary, more than one form of re- 


organization should present itself, the Pull Mall would, we 


suppose, have the State choose which of them it likes best, 


and incorporate that as the Protestant Episcopal Church of | 


Ireland. This scheme seems to us only preferable to the 
scheme of the Zimes in one important feature, that it isa 


scheme for disestablishment, and not for the mere semblance | 


of disestablishment. But it is open to a criticism quite as 
important,—that it would operate so unfairly to the Protestant 
Church of Ireland as in fact to be nearly impossible of sue- 
cess. While reserving absolute discretion to the government 
as to what it will or will not consider a fair scheme of repre- 
sentation for the Irish Protestant Church, it gives no pledge 
whatever to any organization which may claim to represent 
that Church that its claim shall be admitted, and 
suggests no sort of criterion even, 





It is per- | 


which it will be, 


‘disposed to admit as a criterion of authenticity in this 
respect. In fact, it proposes almost to compel that in- 
‘ternal dissension by which, if it rises high, the Govern- 
ment is to profit; for how can any Church be expected to 
commence the difficult work of reconstituting itself, without 
any hint from the Government as to which method it will be 
disposed to approve, and yet in the certainty that if the 
Government does not approve its method, either some other 
rival organization may carry off the prize, or the Government 
may itself confiscate it on the plea that the Church does not 
know its own mind, and is quite unfit to be recognized as a 
self-governing body at all? We must say that such a mode of 
procedure would be open to the imputation of contemptuous 
disrespect towards the Church which the State would be thus 
abandoning to its own devices, even while retaining a portion 
of its revenues on a perfectly indefinite and ambiguous pro- 
mise to restore them under hypothetical conditions which 
may never arise. And this mode of sowing dissension 
is as unnecessary and wanton as it seems to us insulting. 
| If the State can use its own discretion to decide ultimately 
which of any number of associations professing to represent 
the Church is the most worthy to represent it, it can tell the 
Church at once by what preliminary organization it can ensure 
| the confidence of the State. Suppose, for instance, that of 
two rival associations claiming to represent the Protestant 
| Church of Ireland, one had embodied no eflicient representa- 


‘tion of the laity, while the other had, and the latter were 
| preferred by the State on that ground. Would it not have 
been infinitely fairer and more candid to have laid down at 
first, that any Church Association which wished to entitle itself 
; to claim the reserved revenues must give an independent voice 
to the representatives of the laity / ‘And so, too, of any other 
criterion on which the Government would ey ventually rely to 
| discriminate a trustworthy from an untrustworthy representa- 
| tion of the Irish Protestant Church. 
| It seems to us a matter of common-sense, that if 
we are to deal fairly with the Church, the State should 
prescribe the provisional constitution, — giving the pro- 
visional government so formed, however, full power to 
‘reform itself, and alter its own constitution if it sees 
fit. By that means the State could guarantee that a real 
"popular voice should be, in the first instance, heard. As we 
| suggested last week, let the American Episcopal Church’s pre- 
cedent, after the revolution, be followed; let the lay Church- 
| men of each county elect one or two representatives to a general 
assembly, and the clergy of each county elect one or two cleri- 
cal representatives ; let the clergy and laity deliberate together, 
but vote separately, the veto of either being final, and let the 
| bishops sit apart in an upper House. If the laity in such a 
| constitution chose to give up their own power,—w hich is very 
, improbable, —still, as they would have voluntarily voted their 
' perfect confidence in the priesthood, the Government would be 
| justified in accepting the clergy as their true representatives ; 
but to make no condition of the kind, and then cavil at any 
' particular organization that might be extemporized on the 
‘ground that it had not fulfilled a condition never prescribed, 
would be unjust and unreasonable. The manly and straight- 
forward course is for the State to lay down a pre liminary and 
| provisional constitution for the Church which it is about 
‘to disconnect from itself, leaving the Church so constituted 
to amend that provisional constitution as it may please, 
‘and pledging itself to hand over all reserved fun is, saving 
vested interests, as the Church may determine. It would be 
| giving the Church no fair chance at all to set its members the 
endless task of squabbling amongst themselves how to start 
the State, without even a hint 
and no definite cer- 


so as to win the confidence of 
as to what would be needful to that end, 
tainty that the reserved revenues would be anything but Tan- 
talus fruits kept dangling before their eyes, and always just 
‘out of their reach. We must not only provide for a real and 
final disestablishment,—which the 7imes’ scheme does not do, 
—without which we had better never have broached the 
‘matter at all: but we must tell the disestablished Church to 
whoim we intend to entrust the responsibility of deciding on its 
and the State must pledge itself to hand 


‘future constitution ; 
over the reserved funds, saving vested interests, to any body 
finally appointed by the Church, either as so constituted, or under 
any changed constitution substituted by itself. That will be 
' veal disestablishment,—real disconnection between Church and 
State—which the Zimes’ scheme certainly would not be. 
And it will also be a firir disestablishment,—a disestablish- 
ment which would give the free Church a fair start and 
ensure it the clear possession of its diminished revenues, which 
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the Pall Mali’s scheme certainly would not be. Neither of 
these schemes really has, in our estimation, the remotest 
chance of being accepted asa solution of this difficult problem, 


in harmony at once with the great aim we have in view, and | 
with the principles of generosity on which it may fairly be | 


expected that we shall treat the Church we are about to throw 
upon its own resources. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

FPMUERE is a serious hitch somewhere in English arrange- 

ments for the collection of news. The American Secre- 
tary to the Treasury reports officially that American bonds 
are held in Europe, and mainly, we imagine, by Englishmen 
and Germans, to the value of £170,000,000 sterling. The 
President of the United States, in a formal message to Con- 
gress, has proposed that the interest on the National Debt shall 
cease to be paid, and that the principal shall be liquidated in 
thirty-three half-yearly instalments, and has specially adduced 
the existence of foreign bondholders as an argument for repu- 
diation. Not one word about this proposal, so vitally affecting 
the security of this mass of English and German treasure, has 
been reported by telegraph to Great Britain. No paper had a 
private message, and M. Reuter’s Agency gave the world no 
hint that any such proposal had been made, merely reporting 
that the House of Representatives, apparently without motive 
of any kind, had declared repudiation odious to the American 
people. The 7imes’ correspondent went farther, for reporting 
Mr. Johnson’s views on currency only, he left the impression 
that he was, on the whole, on the side of sound finance. 
Omissions of this kind, affecting huge masses of property, are 
something more than mere failures in the supply of news. 
They open a possible way to jobbing of the most colossal kind. 
In this instance, M. Reuter’s employés might say with perfect 
truth that Mr. Johnson’s proposals did not signify a straw, 
that he was a totally discredited person, and that it was 
most unwise to risk the Stock Exchange panic which might 
have followed the publication of his nonsensical ideas. But if 
they are allowed to think for themselves, they may one day 
omit intelligence of the last importance. Mr. Andrew John- 
son might have been the representative of a great or dominant 
party in the Union, and if he had been, we do not hesitate to 
say his speech would have cost Europe iillions, and would 
have enabled any private firm which received it before the 
public to make a million an hour. As it is, there is no harm 
done; but we watch with extreme anxiety the present prostra- 
tion of the Press before the irresponsible concoctors of tele- 
graphic bulletins. When a formal proposal by the head of a 
mighty government to repudiate a national debt is not re- 
ported there is an end to public confidence in bulletins, and 
with it to all security for any but immovable property. 

A great many theories have been invented to account for 
the astounding proposal offered by the President, but we sus- 
pect the explanation is to be found in his own history and 
character. He has always been more or less hostile to the 
capitalist. Years ago we pointed out that he hated the great 
planters, who as a rule were the best among the slaveowners, 
much more than he hated slavery; that he broke with the 
South not because its institutions were evil, but because 
they were aristocratic; that he was almost the only man 
in the Union who might be expected to support an agrarian 
law. His views as to land have only been extended to capital 
of all kinds. The bondholders are the richest people he sees, 
and consequently he talks of the bonds “ being gathered into 
the hands of a few,” who will become “masters of the 
people,” of forty millions who, after enfranchising four mil- 
lions, “merely exchange slaveowners for uew masters in the 
shape of bondholders and tax-gatherers,” and raves about 
“permanent debts pertaining to monarchical governments, 
and tending to monopolies, perpetuities, and class legislation, 
and being totally irreconcilable with free institutions. Intro- 
duced into our republican system, they would gradually but 
surely sap its foundations, eventually subvert our governmental 
fabric, and erect upon its ruins a moneyed aristocracy.” There 
is no reason for imputing to Mr. Johnson any intellectual 
dishonesty in the use of these phrases, absurd as_ they 
seem to European economists. He probably believes them, 
and believing them, no consideration of results would 
for a moment prevent him from putting out the crudest ideas 
which might happen to be passing through his brain. He 
has always hated the rich, whom he now associates with the 
Northern cause, as he formerly did with the Southern. He 
is at the end of his term, his mind has been ulcerated by 





incessant defeat, and he probably luxuriated in the idea of the 
| offence his speech would give to all reputable opponents. Why 
| he did not proposeimmediate and total repudiation, and soboldly 
take his stand on the interest of the majority as opposed to its 
principles, we were at first unable to understand. His mode- 
ration certainly proceeded from no want of courage, for we 
have yet to discover the kind of consequences to himself, hig 
party, or his country which Mr. Johnson fears. Carefy] 
study of the text of his proposal, however, reveals a 
notion running through his mind which, though less intelli- 
gible than his hate of moneyed men, is more intelligible than 
|a mere thirst for spoliation. Mr. Johnson, unless we mistake 
the whole drift of his Message, holds hazily and muzzily an 
idea once firmly held by many abler men,—that there is such 
a thing as a natural interest for money, that a lender ought 
not, as a moral being, to expect great interest, or to receive 
more interest in the aggregate than is equivalent to his prin- 
cipal. When he has had that and his money back he ought 
to be content. A whole system of English laws was once 
based on that theory, and even now men who let out money 
| for large interest are denounced in the Courts and the Press as 
usurers and extortioners. Mr. Johnson calculates that the 
|bondholders get 17 per cent. per annum—a pure delu- 
| sion ; but that does not matter. He says the oppres- 
| Siveness of the system “has led to the further inquiry 
| whether our bondholders, in view of the large profits which 
they have enjoyed, wou/d themselves be averse to a settlement of 
our indebtedness upon a plan which would yield them a fair 
remuneration, and at the same time be just to the taxpayers 
of the nation. Our national credit should be sacredly ob- 
served ; but in making provision for our creditors, we should 
not forget what is due to the masses of the people.” And this 
plan he describes in these words :—“It may be assumed that 
the holders of our securities have already received upon their 
bonds a larger amount than their original investment, mea- 
sured by a gold standard. Upon this statement of facts it 
would seem but just and equitable that the 6 per cent. interest 
now paid by the Government should be applied to the redue- 
tion of the principal in semi-annual instalments, which in six- 
teen years and eight months would liquidate the entire na- 
tional debt. Six per cent. in gold would at present rates be 
equal to 9 per cent. in currency, and equivalent to the pay- 
ment of the debt one and a half time in a fraction less than 
seventeen years. ‘This, in connection with all the other ad- 
vantages derived from their investment, would afford to the 
public creditors a fair and liberal compensation for the use of 
their capital, and with this they should be satisfied.” That 
notion of creditors actually déAiny a repudiation of interest 
must be sincere. No mere spoliator could be quite so cynical 
as that, and it is difficult to doubt that Mr. Johnson really 
does think his proposal tolerably fair, that bondholders, as 
moderate men, ought not to want more than he offers ; that if 
they want it, they ought not to have it, as being extortioners. 
Cn2 may hear the same thing said every day by silly young 
men who have pledged themselves to pay 70 per cent., and 
think it dreadfully hard that their own promise should be 
enforced. The only strange feature in the transaction is that 
such ideas should be gravely propounded by the head of a 
great State to a Representative Assembly, that a ruler with a 
Cabinet round him and a great financier by his side should 
have gravely proposed to give State creditors half their claim 
as all they ought to receive, and have expected them to 
approve the theft. 

The incident is of very little practical importance, for the 
House of Representatives, after one day’s delay,—proposed to 
avoid any appearance of excitement,—passed a resolution in 
favour of honesty by 125 to 6; but it will long be quoted as 
an argument against Republican government. It is in reality 
an argument only against Presidential government. No 
Minister of a constitutional State could have made such a 
proposal without a strong party at his back, but only in a 
Republic could such proposal have had so little effect upon 
public credit. It is impossible to imagine an English Premier 
making such a speech, but it is impossible to imagine either, 
the ruin such a speech, if made, would produce. We should 
be in a state of barter in twenty-four hours. The direct 
sovereignty of the people may result in the occasional eleva- 
tion of unworthy men, for though Mr. Johnson is an accidental 
President, still he has held many offices; but that sove- 
reignty corrects the evils it causes with singular effectiveness. 
A country in which a proposal of repudiation, made by the 
Head of the State in the most distinct terms and on the most 
formal occasion, does not affect the funds one-half per cent. 
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must be a country very confident in its own self-governing 
power. The cool way in which the American bondholders, 
threatened with the robbery of their all, look up, as it were, 
see that it is only the Head of the Executive who makes the 
proposal, and, confident in themselves and each other, go on 
buying bonds, is a singular testimony to the political sense, 
the sort of instinct about political facts, which is developed 
by Republican institutions. A discredited President in 
America has not even the power of creating a sensation in 
the money market. 


MR. J. S. MILL. 


\ R. J. S. MILL does not seem anxious for any opporiu- 
i nity to resume the Parliamentary duties which his 
defeat at Westminster has interrupted, and it does not seem 
very likely that he will again enter Parliament. In truth, he 
was never very well fitted for a representative. Discriminate 
as we will between the delegate and the representative, no 
system of representation could possibly hold long in any 
State without tending, either consciously or unconsciously, to 
conform the expressed views of the majority of the deputies 
more closely to the opinions of their constituents than Mr. 
Mill’s expressed views have been conformed to those of his 
constituents. As Mr. Malleson very justly observes, Mr. Mill 
has apparently almost gone out of his way on purpose to assure 
himself that he was not suppressing in deference to his con- 
stituents on the eve of an election a single word or action, 
which he might have thought good to say or do if he had 
had the full liberty of private life. There is great chivalry 
and nobility in such conduct, no doubt, but it is simply impos- 
sible for it to be without a repellent effect on any great body of 
electors. In fact, representation would soon come to lose its 
meaning, if constituencies simply elected, without any refer- 
ence to agreement in political convictions. the men whom they 
deemed of the highest general calibre of mind and character. 
Many of Mr. Mill's former supporters no doubt thought that 
after his subscription to Mr. Bradlaugh, his enthusiastic moral 
obeisance to Mr. Chadwick, and his passionate defence of 
women’s electoral claims, they had less in common with him, 
even though he would have supported Mr. Gladstone, and 
advocated the abolition of the Irish Church, than with Mr. 
Smith, even though he will support Mr. Disraeli, and maintain 
that Chureh. If they did think so,—and many doubtless 
did,—it was quite natural and justifiable for them to vote 
against him, as Mr. Mill himself would probably admit. A 
political individuality so complex, so angular, so sharply 
defined, and so unusual as Mr. Mill’s is not the stuff of which 
a representative is made. Distinguished men must be distin- 
guished either for their power of expressing popular opinions, 
or at the very least for gifts which are not xconsistent with 
those popular opinions, if they are to represent popular 
opinions. It would scarcely have been more surprising if the 
Liberal electors of Westminster had been willing to endure all 
Mr. Mill's political peculiarities,—emphatically and almost 
sorely insisted upon, as they were, on the very eve of the 
elections,—than if the Liverymen of London had elected Brother 
Ignatius to the Mayoralty after his dissertations in favour of 
poverty, austerity, and celibacy, and against wealth, luxury, 
and comfortable firesides. 

What impression does Mr. J. S. Mill’s brief but distin- 
guished Parliamentary career leave upon us, now that it is 
probably closed? First of all, it was the career of a bitter intel- 
lectual foe to political conventionality of every kind,—of a 
man whose standard was ideal,—who assumed nothing on the 
authority of mere custom,—and who was never daunted by 
any array of conventional authorities against him. He began 
his Parliamentary career by a trenchant duel with Mr. Lowe 
on the Cattle Plague Indemnity Bill, in which, while beaten in 
numbers by “the fine brute votes” of the country gentlemen, 
he was undoubtedly absolutely victorious in argument. Tle 





to insert the thick end of the wedge. ‘Sir, we all of us 
know that we hold erroneous opinions, but we do not know 
which of our opinions these are, for if we did, they would 
not be our opinions.” (We wonder how many of Mr. Mill’s 
hearers really grasped the full force of the powerful intellectual 
solvent of prejudice contained in that one sentence.) At a 
later stage of the Reform question he identified himself with 
the Minority principle, and with the right of women toa 
share in the suffrage. He eafly adopted and tenaciously 
pursued the most rigid view of Mr. Eyre’s grave administrative 
sins, pressing his prosecution for’murder, though that neces- 
sarily appeared to the people at large to mean something very 
different from what it meant in the eye of the law, and some- 
thing different even from that of which Mr. Mill himself pro- 
bably deems Mr. Eyre guilty. On the Irish Land Question he 
took a view, strictly economical indeed, and recommended by 
large historical considerations, but yet one which it requires 
some boldness even in a newspaper to advocate. And to all 
these marked political peculiarities of view, he added a curious 
eagerness to beard popular opinion on delicate though less 
public questions, by subscribing to the election expenses, not 
merely of an avowed atheist, but of one who was known for 
his utter disregard of the religious feelings of others; and by 
censuring a Whig of doubtful party fidelity, and recom- 
mending the most doctrinaire man in England in his place,—a 
man who is said, but we cannot believe it even of him, to 
have recommended the burning of the dead as gaslights. 
Whatever Mr. Mill’s faults have been, undoubtedly Parlia- 
ment will lose in him the most trenchant and the most 
intellectual foe to political conventionality, who has perhaps 
ever sat in an English Parliament at all. 

And yet the impression left upon us by Mr. Mill's Parlia- 
mentary career is by no means that of a man whose intellect 
was unaffected, or even slightly affected, by the agitated world 
into which it was plunged. Though we recognize a far more 
distinctly intellectual foundation for Mr. Mill’s opinions than 
for Mr. Bright’s,—(we are by no means certain, by the way, 
that the best foundation for truth of opinions is one purely 
intellectual),—we believe Mr. Bright to have been infinitely 
less moved, less affected, by the sphere of political excitement 
in which he has moved, than Mr. Mill. We do not know, 
indeed, any single view of Mr. Mill's, except his view on the 
danger of democracy, which has been essentially affected by 
the necessity of party strife. But what /as been essentially 
affected has been his tone of imind, his style, his accentuation 
of different elements of thought, his range of view in con- 
ducting a discussion, his mode of treatment. This has 
not only become, we think, somewhat less judicial and more 
sensitive and dictatorial, since he entered Parliament, but 
increasingly so from session to session. His recent letters 
have been rather /pse-divits than arguments. Take, for 
instance, the one on the least exciting of all subjects, 
—ihe treatment of professional criminals, — published in 
the Pall Mall on Tuesday. How positively he overrules, 
or seems to overrule, the most mature conclusions of Sir 
Walter Crofton, without even meeting or discussing them, 
without advancing more than the merest shadow of a very well- 
worn and often repeated argument against them. Or take even 
his rather sharp epigrammatic rebuke of the women whom he 
wishes to enfranchise, for their prejudices in favour of the white 
caste and against the negro, to the effect that the sympathies 
of the women of England on this question have “afforded one 
more evidence that the renunciation of masculine intelligence 
gives no security for womanly kindness.” Is that not rather 
assuming that, if women had had masculine intelligence, they 
could only have arrived at one conclusion,—and this in spite of 














the notorious sympathy of the exceedingly masculine intelli- 
gence of the land to which he was writing, Scotland. for Mr. 
Eyre and his policy of risking the wholesale slaughter of 
negroes rather than the most infinitesimal danger to 
the whites? Surely political struggle has made Mr. Mill’s 


supported in a fine little speech an attempt to diminish the | intellectual tone more arbitrary and less dispassionate, has 
National Debt by an argument which was even more evalté | given some soreness, shrillness, and dictatorialness to his 


than the policy it recommended, being founded on the dreamy | manner, and diminished perceptibly the peculiar weight of his 
. . . . | . . . . . 
assumption that posterity has, in some sense, actually done jor | style—which arises from its wide and exhaustive survey. 


In- 


us all the good that we may have done in anticipation of their | tellectual discussion of the first order has deteriorated in 


gratitude and regard. He tried to make the Conservatives of 
the House see that they must necessarily be incapable of 
appreciating the improvements which might follow Reform, 
by virtue of the very fact that they did not desire Reform,—an | 
effort to get the thin end of the intellectual wedge into their | 
minds which, we need not say, was far less likely to succeed and | 





far less fruitful of success, than other men’s clumsier attempts jto Parliament, but that the loss will be compensated by a 





some of his recent writings and speeches into controversy of 
the second order, mingled with reproaches of a less weighty 
order still. 

That Mr. Mill was a great accession to the strength of Par- 
liament at a certain sacrifice of personal power and calmness, 
or, to put it in other words, that he will be a very great loss 
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certain amount of gain to himself and the general public, is | and the remainder of the world offers only four or five. To put 


the general impression which his Parliamentary career leaves 
upon us. No man, now he is gone, will be likely to review 
great political questions with so single an eye to the intellectual 
and moral bearings of the subjects to be discussed, and so 
complete a disregard of the momentary possibilities of the 
situation,—nay, it is perhaps part of Mr. Mill’s weakness that 
he has shown eyen more than dispassionate disregard of the 





the case in its extreme form, art and nature being estimated 
together, there are not ten ports in the world in which the Greag 
Eastern could conveniently refit. On the other hand, mountaing 
have decidedly sunk in value. Very few of them are worth 
anything in a political sense. Most of the lonely mountain 
fortresses, once so impregnable, are now accessible to long. 
range artillery, and the advantage of cooping up a few 


possibilities of the situation, something even of anger and} goldiers in a place where nobody can get at them and they can 


irritation against that poverty of popular resource which so 
terribly limits those possibilities. It cannot, however, but be an 
immense loss to the deliberative power of Parliament to lose 
the one man who was not influenced by,—who earnestly and 
even acriminiously struggled against,—the timidity and poverty 
of public opinion, who was capable of discussing a large policy 
without painfully choosing his steps so as to avoid annoying 
powerful interests, who could see the narrow public feeling of 
the moment with something of the pity and surprise with which 
it may be regarded centuries hence by dispassionate historians. 

One question more we cannot help asking,—and that is, how 
Mr. Mill’s political career will bear on the philosophical causes 
of which he is the representative,-—in ethics, utilitarianism,— 
in metaphysics, the sceptical school which rejects all but 
experience? Doubtless it will tend to popularize them by 
the proof of that—which, indeed, to well-informed men, needed 
no proof,—that the rigid Utilitarian may be one of the most 
chivalrous of politicians; that the representative of the 
Experience-philosophy may assign infinitely more importance 
to sentiment, and express the most generous sentiments with 
more depth and ardour, than plenty of the representatives of 
what are called “higher” schools of thought. We believe 
no one who has watched Mr. Mill’s political career could for 
a moment attribute essential frigidity to the empirical and 
Utilitarian school of thought. We suspect, however, that to 
more thoughtful critics the impression produced by Mr. Mill’s 
political achievements will not be favourable to his philosophy, 
though it will be to his individual nature. There has been 
a straining after laying frail and fancy foundations for obvious 
duties,—as in the example we referred to before of Mr. Mill's 
insisting on the obligations we owe to posterity, in considera- 
tion of what posterity, though it does not yet exist, has done 
for us,—which seems to imply a mind anything but satisfied 
with the solidity of its own philosophical foundations, and 
bent on refining them away into glittering cobwebs. So far 
from discrediting the utilitarian and empirical philosophy by 
diffusing the notion of its vulgarity, My. Mill’s public life has 
tended to injure it on the exactly opposite ground,—that he him- 
self so seems to distrust the natural bases and roots of his own 
doctrines that he cannot help straining after artificially manu- 
facturing them into something far airier than any idealism, some- 
thing less tangible than any theology. The subtlety of Mr. Mill's 
political assumptions, the elaborate disguises under which he 
has been wont to present his own fundamenial principles, are 
by no means 2 surprise to the students of his books; but they 
will tend to sow in thou; 
of the philosopher, while they inspire a sincere admiration for 
the man. A thinker who spins utilitarianism and sensa- 
tionalism into highly visionary and idealistic forms of thought, 
is scarcely likely to be the more trusted as a thinker, for his 


evhtiul eritics of his career a distrust 





power of transformation. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, THE QUEEN CITY. 

NE of the most curious of the many changes which of late 
( years have passed over political thought, is the alteration 
in the political value attached to particular morsels of the world’s 
territory. Harbours, especially if very good indeed, have deci- 
dedly increased in price. Ships have grown bigger and deeper, and 
sea-borne trade more essential, while the expense of constructing 
by artificial means safe shelters for the ships and convenient 





get at nobody has become imperceptible. Mountain ranges have 
their importance, as they can be defended, and besides, impress 
the imagination, and they make invasion troublesome,—though 
Bismarck entered Bohemia unchallenged,—but we cannot recall an 
isolated hill in Europe for which an invader would be content to 
give thirty years’ purchase as a ‘‘ natural fortress.” He would starve 
it, or shell it, or leave it alone, and it would never hold a modern 
army. ‘There is not a hill capital left in the world, not a place on a 
mountain worth as a means of national defence ten Monsell guns or 
alittle fleet of Mosquito ironclads. Even the great strategical points 
of the world, for which so much blood has been shed, are losing their 
hold over the imagination of mankind. Thirty years ago a public 
man who proposed to Englishmen to give up Gibraltar, ‘ fortress 
gate of the Mediterranean,” would have been ostracized as a fool 
beyond the range of serious argument; and even now there are, 
we suspect, Englishmen who would think such a cession almost a 
proof of lunacy. It would be difficult, nevertheless, to find an 
English statesman who valued the Rock at half the price of the 
sugar duty; and a general officer, with an hereditary claim to be 
something more than a soldier, has this week openly proposed its 
exchange for Ceuta, and nobody has pelted him yet, or will pelt 
him. Ceuta has a future, Gibraltar has not, and we are the 
people of the future. In Asia, owing to some difficulties about 
coal, and perhaps to a little of the old leaven which lingers 
about Anglo-Indian opinion, there is a place or two supposed to 
have some special value; but there are cool engineers with 
military experience who have doubts about the value of Aden, and 
who do not understand why Lord Palmerston told so many fibs 
about the lighthouse on Perim. What will all those guns there 
do? Coaling stations are useful, and bonded warehouses, but 
beyond those two accidental and as it may be temporary necessi- 
ties, the political world is not quite convinced that any place not 
producing revenue, or affording room for man, or offering the 
advantages of a natural dockyard, can be of any particular political 
value. 

The general change which has passed over opinion makes one 
particular exception the more remarkable, and we have been asked 
this week by a friend, somewhat given to belief in the nineteenth 
century, why the world, which has rejected the worship of high 
places, and of little islands, and of spots supposed to command 
straits, should believe so very deeply in the importance of a 
third-rate city in South-Eastern Europe. Why think so much, 
or talk so much, or spend so much about Constantinople? What 
does it matter if Russia acquires the Turkish capital, or anybody 
else? The world will be where it was, or rather better than it 
was, and nations will be strong or weak according to their numbers, 
their spirit, and their ‘*resources,”—that is, in less vague phrase- 
ology, their power of obtaining great quantities of the expensive 
matériel of modern war. It is a sensible question, and one whieh 
for many reasons we should be glad to answer by an assertion 
that Constantinople is of no importance at all to mankind, only 
that answer unfortunately would be the reverse of the truth. It 
is very important, so important to certain people under certain 
circumstances, that its possession, if those people threatened it, 
and those circumstances occurred, might be worth a good, big, 
dangerous, costly, bothering fight. 

The old, old theory about ‘‘ the balance of power,” which every- 
body nowadays ridicules, more particularly and more easily if 
he has not, unlike Mr. Bright, any clear idea of what he is ridi- 
culing, had, we take it, one sound idea at its basis. It would not 


depots for goods has increased, till it daunts nations who think | do to let any one power found a universal monarchy, or granting 
of millions as people a very few years ago thought of thousands! that to be unlikely, a monarchy so powerful that every nation 
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the world, not by any means too many ports into which the 
Admiralty would like to send a five or six-thousand-ton steamer, 
or in which a modern navy could ride at ease, or about which 
trading persons with geographical instincts would build up great 
cities. In England Milford Haven is the only perfect harbour, 
that is, a harbour which would, if conveniently near the great 
routes, hold ships of any size yet built, and is not too open to a 
dangerous sea; there is scarcely a perfect one on the Continent ; 
America boasts only two or three: we know of only two in Asia, 





There is no ovyerplus of first-class harbcurs now in| which wished to keep its independence, its own ways, its own pre- 


judices, its own civilization, its own ideal, should be compelled to 
maintain a restless gui vive, to turn itself into an armed sentry- 
box or military cantonment. Life in that case would for the 
remainder of mankind be much more burdensome ; there would be 
more taxes, a heavier conscription, more drill, less vividness in 
polities, less variety of development, and generally, we sus- 
pect, iess vigour of intellectual life. At, least the approach 


to universal monarchy has hitherto producel very few 
men of the highest brain except for the exact sciences, 
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and the resistance to it has evolved a great many. Well, there are 
one or two races who seem to thoughtful persons, reasoning 
about that as they would about anything else, able if they secured 
certain geographical positions to assume that attitude to the world 
at large. We will not quote Louis XIV., or Napoleon, or the 
ideas of their enemies about them, because of course a man’s grand- 
father is a fool in the eyes of his grandson,—and very properly, else 
we should always be listening instead of thinking, which would 
be wearisome,—-and we will talk to grandsons only. They will 
admit that a strong man standing in his own porch is more 
dangerous to passengers, if he wants to be dangerous, than inside 
his house. Well, Russia in possession of Constantinople would be 
in just that position ; and so would Germany he, if she were suzerain 
from Pesth southwards; or, for that matter, England, if she had 
a railroad from Scutari to India. The specialty of Constanti- 
nople, the virtue for which men have fought for it for twelve 
hundred years, is just this, that any strong man who holds it and 
the territory immediately north of it can hit anybody he likes 
without being hit in return. He strikes out at ease, while his 
adversary hits his knuckles against pillars. ‘That does not matter, 
if he is weak, like the later Greek, or a worn-out barbarian, like 
the Turk ; but suppose he is at once strong and aggressive. A 
Romanoff master of Constantinople would have an unassailable 
depot, or fortress, with a huge dockyard, the Sea of Marmora, on 
the eastern side, inaccessible to any flag but his own; a huge close 
harbour, the Bosphorus, in front; and a huge fortress, which he 
would build at very slight expense,—for twenty 100-pounders 
on Monsell carriages, would shut the entrance against anything 
but a bird,—upon the west. He could build fleets for ever which 
nobody would even see, and could strike any place in the Mediter- 
ranean without a chance of reprisals. If engineers may be 
trusted, any man in the profession, with European workmen, a 
couple of millions, and absolute power, could place Constanti- 
nople beyond the reach of assault, making of it a fortress to which 
Cronstadt would be a tey,—and a British fleet with a Napier on 
board did not take Croastadt. Nobody would be able to get 
near it, any more than to get near Tobolsk, while its owner could 
get near anybody, as the Viceroy of ‘Tobolsk cannot do. He 
would be a long-armed boxer, master at once of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, of the mouths of the Danube, the mouths of 
the Volga, and the mouths of the Nile ; would control or menace 
the Northern coast of the Mediterranean, where the present is so 
great ; threatening Marseilles, and Naples, and Athens, and ‘Trieste 
all at once; and of the Southern coast, where the future 
is so possible. Moreover he would be driven, partly by the 
prestige of his capital, which would make it the resort of all 
the discontented in Western Asia, partly by his own natural 
hunger for beautiful properties easily acquired,—for revenue, in 
fact,—to conquer Asia Minor and Egypt, which would lie, as it 
were, at his doors; and, if he were decently prudent, would ask him 
tocome in. ‘The Fellas would accept Satan if he rid them of the 
Pasha and let them have their lands as Russian villagers in the 
interior have their lands. This would be to seize the fairest 
countries of Asia and the only country in Africa worth having ; to 
possess regious which wisely governed would yield endless cash, 
and open routes to any conquest the Czar might, from judg- 
ment, or ambition, or even caprice, heartily desire. Behind, 
in the cold North, would lie myriads of obedient soldiers; 
by his side, timid, though jealous enemies; in front, < 
rich population, ready to be serfs. The Czar would be an 
armed man in a porch ready to rob any passenger weaker than 
himself, but almost unassailable by the police of the world. Le 
might not wish to assail anybody,—that is a possible theory about 
any politician,—but he would have every temptation to do it, he 
could not be hurt if he did, and he would be very much pressed by 
those around him to try, more pressed than the Indian Viceroy is 
to annihilate the last vestiges of native independence. Ie would 
be surrounded, in fact, by races who need strong order, to whom 
he could give strong order, and whose conquest would therefore 
seem an act of mercy. No doubt he could, if too dangerous, be 
resisted in the end. ‘The rise of America has altered all European 
conditions, and it is difficult to conceive the power to which 
the English-speaking peoples, once united in offensive and 
defensive alliance, could not dictate terms of peace, or rather 
the ultimate limits of war. But the statesmen of Europe have 
hitherto held it wiser not to let affairs arrive at so extreme a 
point of tension, to insist that no power should rise to such a 
height as to be unassailable, to lay down the proviso that a nation 
which has natural advantages such as Russia has in her snows 
and size, and England in her insular position, should not be allowed 
to conquer other aud equal advantages, and thus combine very 
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many modes of attack with very few necessities for defence. The 
statesmen may be wrong in their opinions,—we by no means deny 
it,—but they are not wrong in their facts, namely, that Russia in 
getting Constantinople would get a hundred opportunities of 
attack without incurring one extra liability for defence, that Con- 
stantinople is the natural fortress of the world, the one position in 
which it might be possible to build up a power that would compel 
the remainder of mankind, if they liked independence, to sleep 
always under arms. 


MR. BRIGHT AS AN OLD-TESTAMENT WORTHY. 
\I" BRIGHT, in his striking little speech at Birmingham on 
1 the occasion of his re-election, likened his own feelings, when 
asked to become a Minister of the Crown, to those of ‘the great 
woman ” of Shunem, in one of the most pathetic and striking of all 
the narratives of the Old Testament, who, when entreated by the 
prophet Elisha to tell him how he could use his interest for her 
“ with the King or the captain of the host,” answered, with grave 
simplicity, ‘‘ I dwell among mine own people.” It is not for the 
first time, and probably not for the twentieth, that Mr. Bright, in 
his speeches, has had recourse to the language of the Old Testament 
to express wilh the greater force and vividness the true feeling at 
the bottom of his heart. ‘The present writer remembers perfectly the 
effect produced upon a vast audience in the days of Free-Trade 
monster meetings by the conclusion of one of Mr. Bright’s speeches 
for untaxed bread, in which he reminded his audience of what 
“royal lips had uttered on divine authority, ‘that the poor 
should not always be forgotten, that the patient abiding of the 
meek should not perish for ever.’” Quite lately he concluded one 
of his finest speeches on Ireland by reminding the House of Com- 
mons,—-an audience rarely addressed in language of that kind,— 
of the promise that “‘to the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness.” With a little patience we could easily multiply many 
fold the proofs how deeply ingrained in Mr. Bright’s imagination 
is the grave and sententious passion of the Old ‘Testament. We 
do not, indeed, mean that either free trade or household suffrage 
are well-marked Old ‘Testament ideas,—that David wished for a 
foreign policy of non-intervention,—that Solomon had conceived 
even that necessary preliminary to the policy of a * free break- 
fast-table,” a taxed breakfast-table,—or that the compound house- 
holder of Birmingham was anticipated among the citizens of 
Joppa, Jericho, or Jerusalem. ‘The Old ‘Testament references to 
foreign policy are couched much more in the tone of Mr. Bright's 
memorable “ Perish, Savoy !” than in the tone of his universal- 
brotherhood speeches. Indeed, Moab and Edom are not unfre- 
quently referred to in the Old Testament in terms not unlike 
those used by Mr. Bright of ‘Turkey or Savoy, or any other State 
for whom England might be expected to go to war, and which 
Mr. Bright would at such times gladly declare to be his 
‘* wash-pot,” or aspire to ‘cast his shoe” over them,— 
not for good luck. Otherwise Mr. Bright is not quite in 
sympathy with the tone of the Old Testament on foreign 
policy. Ezekiel apparently did not approve of ‘Tyre’s being 
a free port, and the trade with the Isles of Chittim,—the 
islands of the Mediterranean,—was by no means a matter of 
congratulation with him; and yet his denunciation of the unright- 
eous traflic of Tyre,—apparently the Greek slave trade, the trade 
with ‘ Javan in the persons of men,”—was couched in language 
not unlike some of Mr. Bright's. In short, though we are by no 
means disposed to think of the middle-class Member for Birnting- 
ham as strongly resembling an old Hebrew statesman or prophet, 
yet there is just enough of the Old Testament stamp in him to 
produce a certain grandeur and picturesqueness of effect in its con- 
trast with the indistinct political types of our modern days. In 
contrast, at least, to his chief colleagues,—to Mr. Gladstone, in 
whom religious and secular qualities are curiously mixed and con- 
fused, in a subtle amalgam of what we may call confluent contrariesy 
reminding one more of the mixtures of type characteristic of 
worthies of the New Testament era than of the grand and 
simple outlines of the Old,—to Mr. Cardwell, who assuredly sug- 
gests nothing less than such a Hebrew minister of war as Joab,— 
to Mr. Lowe, whose mere existence tends to make the previous 
existence of Isaiah diflicult of belief to a vivid imagination,—in 
contrast to these, at least, Mr. Bright seems to reassure us that the 
race of the Old Testament is really of one stock with the 
humanity of our own country and day. And there may be 
some interest, if there is not much instruction, in noting the 
features to which we refer, and which import, as we think, 
through Mr. Bright, some snatch of the stateliness and passion (in 
its higher sense) of that great history into our rather petty, 
feverish, and technical modern politics. 
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In the first place, there is something of the stately simplicity of 
the Old Testament about Mr. Bright’s political style, and in his 
constant and profound insight into the relation of politics to 
domestic life. ‘The confession in his speech the other day that it had 
been his ambition to grow a freer man as he grew older, whereas he 
found himself becoming more and more fettered by his obligations to 
his friends, his party, and his country, his evidently sincere expres- 
sion of feeling that ‘to speak for him’ to the Queen was doing him the 
very opposite of a personal service, since, like ‘the great woman” 
of Shunem, he ‘dwelt among his own people,” is a fair illus- 
tration of this simplicity. But there are other instances still 
more striking, not only of this dignified simplicity, but of that 
value for domestic life as at the heart of national life, which 
reminds us of the political tone of a period when a shepherd 
was on the throne, and his ministers and friends brought home to 
him his sins as a king, by the freshest and simplest incidents 
taken from domestic life. Who but Mr. Bright could have spoken 
to the House of Commons,—and spoken to it with the greatest 
effect,—in such language as this, in pleading for a definite 
line of policy on the great Civil War in America ?—‘ I 
want to know whether you feel as I feel on this question. 
When I can get down to my home from this House, I find half-a- 
dozen little children playing upon my hearth. How many mem- 
bers are there who can say with me that the most innocent, 
the most pure, the most holy joy which in their past 
years they have felt, or in their future years they have hoped for, 
has not risen from contact and association with our precious 
children? Well, then, if that be so, if, when the hand of death 
takes one of these flowers from our dwelling, our heart is over- 
whelmed with sorrow and our household is covered with gloom, 
what would it be if our children were brought up to this infernal 
system,—one hundred and fifty thousand of them every year 
brought into the world in these Slave States, amongst their ‘ gen- 
tlemen,’ amongst this ‘ chivalry,’ amongst these men that we can 
make our friends?” ‘The grave simplicity and the power of 
simple domestic feeling in that passage, made subservient, 
as it was, to a political rebuke in the most reticent and 
fastidious political assembly in the world, has scarcely any 
better parallel — different as of course the style must neces- 
sarily be,—than Nathan's narrative to David of the pet lamb 
stolen by the rich man from the poor. 

And this teudency of Mr. Bright's to reduce political policy and 
events as far as he can to their real meaning in their bearing on 
domestic life, though it does, we think, not unfrequently mislead 
him into a view of war more humane than just, is closely allied 
with another great quality in which he shows some affinity to the 
statesmen of the Old Testament,—the faculty of vision which, 
wherever it can, puts a pictwre in the place of an argument. 
Political economy truly understood requires a good deal of 
imagination in one sense, but it is the clear imagination of 
intrinsically uninteresting transactions. Mr. Bright, however, 
even in his speeches on Free ‘rade, translates his arguments into 
pictures of a higher kind, pictures requiring power and passion to 
paint. Does not this bit of a speech delivered in 1845 at a mect- 
ing of the Anti-Corn Law League, considered as a plea against the 
Corn Laws, imply a very remarkable faculty of vision, —something 
indeed of a Hebrew seer’s power, though applied to a different field 
of thought ?—*‘ Since the time when we first came to London to ask 
the attention of Parliament to the question of the Corn Law two 
millions of human beings have been added to the population of the 
United Kingdom. ‘Tle table is here as before ; the food is spread 
in about the same quantity as before; but two millions of fresh 
guests have arrived These two millions are so many 
arguments for the Anti-Corn Law League,—so many emphitic 
condemnations of the policy of this iniquitous law. I see them 
now in my mind’s eye ranged before me, old men and young chil- 
dren, all looking to the Government for bread, some endeavouring 
to resist the stroke of famine, clamorous and turbulent, but still 
arguing with us,—some dying mute and uncomplaining. Multi- 
tudes have died of hunger in the United Kingdom since we first 
asked the Government to repeal the Corn Law, and although the 
great and powerful may not regard those who suffer mutely and 
die in silence, yet the recording angel will note down their patient 
endurance and the heavy guilt of those by whom they have been 


assaults, though he did once withstand Mr. Disraeli to the 
face for his “mixture of servility and pomposity,” — py: 
his power of concentrating into a sentence scorn and loathing 
for a policy that he thinks dishonest and injurious, is quite 
Hebrew in its force. We need only remind our readers 
of his denunciation of the policy of building the Alabama :— 
- There may be men outside, there are men sitting amongst your 
legislators, who will build and equip corsair ships to prey upon 
the commerce of a friendly power,—who will disregard the laws 
aud the honour of their country,—who will trample on the procla- 
mation of their Sovereign, and who fur the sake of the glittering 
projit that sometimes waits on crime will cover themselves with 
everlasting infamy.” Has not that in it some of that old Hebrew 
wrath,-—anger which is not mortification, not, even in the least 
degree, personal irritation, but that impersonal wrath which dilates 
character, the sort of wrath which Luther said was purifying, and 
without which he could not write ? 

Most of all, Mr. Bright is, we will not say, the most religious 
of our statesmen,—he is probably not so, certainly not more pro- 
foundly religious than the Prime Minister,—but his religion is of the 
Old ‘Testament type. We do not mean this in the sense of eccle- 
siastics, we do not mean that it rests more on ‘‘ the law” and less 
on the love of God than that of other public men ; but that it is of 
the Old ‘Testament type in the sense of affecting him directly 
through his political imagination, in the sense of giving to the 
larger questions of political life a special religious bearing, which 
they have not, at least do not seem to have, in the minds of other 
statesmen. Of course, numbers of politicians besides Mr. Bright 
use the ordinary formule about ‘‘ Providential” guidance. But 
Mr. Bright does not speak in formule. He may not indeed 
exactly believe in the ‘* Lord of Hosts,” though even of that he 
showed traces during the great civil war in the United States. 
But he does believe in One who overrules the evil actions even 
of armies, and who brings ‘ light out of darkness’ for the upright, 
where man would least expect it. ‘* Whether,” he said, five years 
ago, ‘* whether the war in the United States will give freedom to 
the race which white men have trampled in the dust, and whether 
the issue will purify a nation steeped in crimes against that race, 
is known only to the Supreme. In His hands are alike the breath 
of man and the life of States. Iam willing to commit to Him 
the issue of this dread contest; but I implore of Him, and I 
beseech this House, that my country may lift nor hand nor 
voice in aid of the most stupendous act of guilt that 
history has recorded in the annals of mankind.” ‘That cer- 
tainly is not couched in the primitive and simple style of the 
Old Testament. But remembering that it was spoken in the 
House of Commons, it has the impress of that large and devout 
faith in God's government of the world which is rarely enough 
expressed by our politicians, and which gives to politics a solemnity 
and grandeur of the ancient and higher kind. 

We are by no means insensible to those political qualities of 
Mr. Bright’s which tend to identify him with some of the: 
poorest elements of our modern middle-class prejudice. Still, 
take him as a whole, and we shall scarcely find another 
statesman in the House who does so much to give to our 
political life the simplicity of a passion that is neither petty 
nor personal ; the vision of one who sees many of those implied 
meanings of abstract policy on which other men only reason and 
think; who expresses, with so great a power to kindle in others, 
the wrath which political meanness and selfishness deserve; and 
who discerns so steadily, through the blinding twilight which we cal) 
day, the vision of a world of order diviner and nobler than our own. 
Surely, with all his faults, Mr. Bright is not a figure whom our 
national Parliament could spare. 
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narrow, and from the sloping site many of the houses rise tier 
upon tier, one behind the other.” The market-place, however 
(comprising five and a half acres), is considered to be the largest 
in England. The ruins of the castle occupy the summit of a 
precipitous rock, overlooking the Lene and the valley of the ‘Trent, 
and projecting above the town. 

The site of Nottingham is so remarkable and commanding, and 
so nearly in the centre of the kingdom, that it would seem almost 
impossible that it should not have been a place of importance from 
the earliest periods of human habitation. Yet of any such early 
occupation we have no traces. It first appears in Saxon times, 
under the name of Snotingeham, a title which philologists derive 
from the caves which were excavated in the soft sandstone, and 
which appear to have been used from a comparatively early 
period for human habitations. ‘There is a suburb called Snein- 
ton, where some of the most remarkable of these cave dwell- 
ings exist, which some antiquaries consider to be only a 
softened form of Snottington, and to indicate the site of what was 
once the more important place. Some antiquaries have sought to 
identify the site of Nottingham with that of the Roman station of 
CAUSENN, but without plausibility, and there are no traces of 
Roman occupation. The Northmen, as we have already men- 
tioned, made it one of their strongholds, and it was confirmed to 
them by the treaty between King Alfred and Guthrum. The Saxon 
Chronicle, under the year 922, records that King Edward the 
Elder came to Nottingham, and reduced the burgh, and ordered 
it to be repaired, and peopled it both with Englishmen and with 
Danish. Again, under the year 924, we read that ‘* before Mid- 
summer, King Edward went with a force to Nottingham, and 
commanded the burgh to be built on the south side of the river, 
opposite to the other; and the bridge over the Trent between 
the two burghs.” If, however, this is correct, the Danes 
or Northmen seem to have recovered the place once more; 
for we read, under the year 941, in a poetical scrap in- 
serted in the Chronicle, that ‘five towns, Leicester, and Lin- 
coln, and Nottingham, so Stamford eke, and Derby, were ere- 
while Danish, under the Northmen, by need constrained, in 
heathen’s captive bonds, for a long space, until again released 
thence, through his worthiness, Edward's offspring, Edmund, King.” 
Camden supposes the new burgh built on the south side of the Trent 
by King Edward to have been the present West Bridgeford, but 
Mr. Thoroton, in his history of Nottinghamshire, conjectures that 
it may have been within Nottingham, on the south side of the Trent, 
‘“‘ where there is ground enough within the limits of it, near the 
bridge end, for such a purpose ;” and he points to the fact that in 
Domesday Survey West Bridgeford is a member not of Nottingham, 
but of Clifton soke. In Edward the Confessor’s reign, at any rate, 
there were in Nottingham 173 burgesses, 19 vil//ani, and two 
monetarii ; and Earl Tostig had lands and houses there. In the 
Conqueror’s time, when Hugh Fitz-Baldric was Sheriff, there 
were 136 resident burgesses, called ‘‘ homines manentes ;” there 
were 16 less in number at the time of the Domesday Survey. 
In the Survey 214 houses are enumerated as then belonging to 
different persons. Forty-eight of these, held by William Peverell, 
are called “* Domus Mercatorum,” and 12, held by the same person, 
“ Domus Equitum,” a title which is also given to 13 houses held by 
Ralph de Burun. Sheriff Hugh, it is said, had built 13 houses in 
the new burgh, on the land of Earl Tostig, and subjected them 
to the census of the new burgh. The other holders of houses 
mentioned are Roger de Bailly, Guilbert, Ralph FitzHerbert, 
Geoffrey de Anselym, Acadus the priest, and Richard Tresle. The 
burgessses of Nottingham then held 16 carrucates of land, 20 


bordarii, and 14 ploughs. They were also wont to fish in the | the battle of Stoke. 
| his standard here, on the slope of the hill above the castle, in 1642, 
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retreat to the castle. Others, however, attribute this conflagration 
to Earl Ferrers, acting in the interest of another Prince 
Henry, son of the former, in his contests with his father 
(Henry IT.), Reginald de Lucy having held the town for the 
King. It is said to have remained in ruins till the death of 
Prince Henry—“ the young King.” The King encouraged the 
rebuilding in every way, and granted the inhabitants a charter, in 
which he confirmed all those free customs which they had enjoyed 
in the reign of Henry I. Earl John, the King’s youngest son, on 
becoming Earl of Nottingham, procured the citizens some 
greater privileges, by a charter, which he confirmed on coming 
to the throne, as well as the previous charters, granting them also 
a merchants’ guild or fraternity. During the civil contests in 
Richard I.’s reign Nottingham changed hands several times, and 
on Richard’s return from captivity the castle sustained a siege of 
several days against him in person. Richard soon afterwards 
called a Parliament here to proceed against Earl John, who, in 
default of appearance, was sentenced to forfeiture, but soon 
afterwards restored by his brother. During the wars with the 
Barons in John’s own reign, Nottingham castle was attempted, 
but without success, by the confederate “ Army of God.” In 1212 
King John shut himself up in the castle, having disbanded his 
army, with the exception of some foreign archers. 

In the 23rd of Edward L, the town first sent representatives 
to Parliament. In 1350, Mortimer, Queen Isabella’s favourite, 
was seized by order of the young King Edward III., bya party under 
the command of Sir William Elland, who entered the castle keep 
by night through a secret branch of a curious excavation in the 
castle rock (since called Mortimer’s Hole), which descends from the 
castle platform nearly to the level of the river. Seven years after- 
wards, in a Parliament called at Nottingham, it was enacted that 
whatsoever clothworkers of Flanders or of other countries would 
dwell, and inhabit in England, should come quietly and peaceably, 
and the most convenient place should be assigned to them, with 
great liberties and privileges, and the King would become surety 
for them, uutil they should be able to support themselves by 
their several occupations. Characteristically enough, along with 
this enactment, this Parliament made a law that no person 
should wear any foreign - made clothes, with the exception 
of the royal family. All exportation of English wool was also 
prohibited. In 1386, when Richard II. was endeavouring to make 
head with his favourites against the Lords who had placed re- 
straints on his extravagances, he came to Nottingham, and there 
summoned all the sheriffs, judges, &c., and instructed the former to 
summon levies of men, and to suffer no representatives to be returned 
to the next Parliament whose names were not on a certain list 
which he gave them. The sheriffs, however, declared these com- 
missions to be impracticable, in consequence of the disposition of 
the people. ‘The judges, who were more complaisant, afterwards 
paid the penalty of their subservience. The corporation of Not- 
tingham regulated their offices until the Municipal Corporations’ 
Act of the reign of William IV., under a charter granted them 
by Henry VI., dated the 28th of June, 1449. By this the town 
was separated for ever from the body of the county of Notting- 
hau, except the castle and the King’s Hall, wherein was the county 
gaol. Instead of two bailiffs, two sheriffs were to be annually 
chosen by the ‘* mayor and burgesses,” under which new name the 
town was ivcorporated. Edward LV. collected his troops and had 
himself declared King at Nottingham, on his way to encounter the 
Karl of Warwick, the Kingmaker. Richard III. passed through 
the town in 1485 on his march to Bosworth Field ; and here 
Henry VII., two years afterwards, held his council of war before 
As we have already stated, Charles I. set up 


the Conqueror came here in 1068, and soon afterwards built a | and we have also mentioned the other transactions in connection 
castle, and gave it in the charge of William Peverell. | with the town and castle during that reign. ‘The old fortress was 


This castle, standing where it did, 
turies one of the most important fortresses in England. 
the civil convulsions of Stephen’s reign, Ralph Paynell, who was 
governor of the castle, and in the interest of Prince Henry, invited 
the Earl of Gloucester, in 1140, to take possession of the town. 
We must conclude that the townsfolk were zealous partizans of 
the House of Blois, since it is recorded that the town being 
taken, was plundered, and the inhabitants killed or burnt in the 
churches to which they had fled for safety. ‘There is a story 
related by Stow that the burning of the town was caused by a 


citizen, who, being threatened by the soldiers if he did not show | 


them where his treasures were concealed, led them to a cellar, 
closed the door, and escaping himself, fired the place. Nottingham 
is said to have suffered the same fate thirteen years later, when 


was for many cen- | dismantled during the Protectorate, and “ nothing now remains of 
In | it except the outer gateway, flanked by truncated towers, and the 


walls.” Another edifice was built on the site by the Duke of New- 


castle (Cavendish), in 1679, from the designs, it is said, of Sir 
| Christopher Wren, in a heavy Italian style. ‘This building was 
| burnt down by the mob in October, 1831, in consequence of the 


violent opposition of the then Duke of Newcastle (Pelhiam-Clinton) 
to the Reform Bill. It is now a roofless shell, but seems to have 


| been architecturally little loss, though the Duke obtained £21,000 


in compensation from the hundred. 

In 1682 a surreptitious surrender of the charter of the town 
was procured by the Ministers of Charles IL, which occasioned 
great disturbances. A new charter was granted, but that was 
taken away in 1687 by James IL. by a writ of quo warranto. Not- 


Prince Henry taking the town, the garrison fired it in their, tingham became the head-quarters of the Northern insurrection 
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against James in 1688, the Earl of Devonshire having secured it 
for the Prince of Orange without opposition, and thither the 
Princess Anne made her way after her flight from Whitehall at the 
same crisis. 

At present “the manufactures of Nottingham, which are pro- 
moted by the existence of coal at a distance of less than two miles, 
consist of hosiery, silk, cotton, woollen, and lace. ‘The stocking 
manufactory seems to date its rise here from the reign of Elizabeth, 
when, as we have already mentioned, the Rev. William Lee in- 
vented the stocking frame. But in 1641 there were only two 
framework knitters in Nottingham. It is said that as early as the 
commencement of the twelfth century the dyeing trade was an 
object of importance to the town, but it decliued in the reign of 
Mary: there are still several dye houses. ‘The town was once 
‘¢ famous for the skill of its workers in iron, who resided in Gir- 
dles Gate (now Pelham Street) and Bridlesmith Gate ; hence the 
jingling lines,— 

“The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can.’” 
Little more than a century and a half ago, however, though then 
a manufacturing place, it was dependent on the neighouring towns 
and even villages for grocery, drapery, &«. We need not say how 
much this is now altered. 

‘“* The first cotton mill erected in the world was built between 
Hockley and Woolpack Lane, 1769, by Richard Arkwright, who 
removed hither from Lancashire, with his threstle and spinning- 
jenny. It was burnt down a few years after, but the present 
Hockley Mill occupies its site.” In the town and its immediate 
vicinity there are many manufactories of hosiery, machine lace, 
bobbins, and their carriages, machinery, and warehouses for lace- 
dressing.” In 1768 net was first made by machinery; that of bobbin- 
nets dates from 1809, being introduced by Heathcoat, the son of 
a farmer at Longwhatton, in Leicestershire. ‘ ‘The trade, how- 
ever, received a serious check by the rising of the Luddites, who 
destroyed Heathcoat’s machinery to the value of £8,000, which so 
disgusted him that he retired forthwith to Tiverton, in Devon- 
shire,” where his manufactory still constitutes the staple employ- 
ment of that place, which his family has since represented in 
Parliament. The bobbin-net machines have almost entirely 
superseded hand-made lace. Many thousand young girls receive 
employment (often badly paid) as lace ‘menders’ and dressers, 
in starching and folding the lace.” 

‘¢ Within a few years several industrious suburbs have rapidly 
risen in the outskirts of Nottingham, and are occupied chiefly by 
lacemakers and hosiers. The town is, fortunately for sanitary pur- 
poses, surrounded by a belt of ground known as Lammas Lands, 
which cannot be built upon, and this is the reason why the 
thickly populated villages have arisen outside the town.” ‘Thus, 
while the borough proper had in 1861 a population of 74,693, the 
inhabitants, if we include the suburbs, are estimated at 118,000. 

Nottingham possesses ‘‘ a very handsome cruciform perpendicu- 
lar church, St. Mary's, on the High Pavement, nearly in the centre 
of the town,” which has in recent times undergone “ restoration.” 
** St, Peter’s Church, near the market-place, is also perpendicular, 
but has been very much altered and modernized.” ‘There is also 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, designed by Pugin. ‘There are a 
People’s College and several hospitals, &e. The townis, of course, 
included in the Midland Railway system. The Nottingham Canal 
passes close to the town, and joins the Trent at Trent Bridge, a 
very ancient structure, with 19 arches, connected with which are 
a causeway over the meadows, and an embankment to protect the 
lower part of the town from the floods, from which it has at various 
periods suffered heavily. 


BUNSEN AND THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I recall the attention of your readers to some matters of fact. 
Bunsen maintains, as shown in my former letter, that the death 
on the cross was not a real death, in the common universal sense 
of that word, and I ventured to conclude from this that he neither 
did nor could believe in a real resurrection. Mr. Seebohm 
suggests that this is only an inference, a very different thing from 
a direct statement. Grammatically, he is perfectly right: it is 
no more than an inference. At the same time, can anything be 
clearer than this, that a real resurrection supposes, first of all, a 
real death. If there be no real death, there can be no real 
resurrection from the dead. The two modes of expression are not 
synonymous, but they are exactly convertible and inclusive, the 
one of the other. Two and two are four, and four are two and 
two. You may employ indifferently the one or the other mode of 





putting the fact, but both alike amount precisely to the same 
thing. Aninference! Yes, it is nothing more; but the inference 
is as immediate and as irresistible as the most direct statement. 

My critic, not unnaturally, makes much of a very palpable, 
though only seeming verbal, inconsistency. I had acknowledged 
that Bunsen, with entire truthfulness, pronounces the death on 
the cross to be not in the sense of a swoon; while the Review states 
it, as Bunsen’s opinion, that ‘Jesus was taken down from the 
cross in @ swoon,”—a most obvious and direct inconsistency ! 
But the explanation is near at hand, and is as complete as it is 
easy. ‘The two words, both translated, and not incorrectly, swoon, 
are perfectly differeut in the two cases. In the first instance, the 
German word, which I quoted in order that its meaning might 
be at once taken up, is “ Ohnmacht,” which signifies strictly 
exhaustion, feebleness, a faint. Bunsen could truly say that the 
death of Jesus was not mere *“ Ohnmacht,” a faint. In the 
second instance, as stated at full length in my letter, and as Mr. 
Seebohm perfectly well knows, the death was described as * eine 
volle Bewustlosigkeit,” &c. But this also translated into English 
is properly a swoon, only a severe and protracted swoon, which in 
fact extended over thirty-six hours. Had I found a word of 
greater force, I should have employed it the rather; but so far as 
I know, our language supplies no term which so fitly and justly 
expresses the idea as swoon. That word, in ordinary usage, is 
applied alike to a mere passing faint, and to a lengthened sus- 
pension of life and of consciousness. The simple fact is that 
Mr. Seebohm had translated ‘*Ohnmacht” by swoon, and I 
made use of his rendering. Had [ translated for myself, I should 
have chosen the word ‘‘faint,” and then the verbal and only 
seeming inconsistency would have vanished into thin air. It is 
not pleasing that so able a critic should seem to catch at a small 
advantage, arising from a word of double sense, a word which, in 
the instances cited, must have been perfectly seen to bear two 
very different meanings. 

Unfortunately for himself, my critic quotes two passages from 
the Bibel- Werk which he thinks show how firmly Bunsen upheld 
the reality of the death and resurrection. Let us see. ‘If any 
one chooses to call this view [Bunsen’s] an apparent death, let 
him do so, each as his conscience prompts.”* I gather from this, 
that Bunsen clearly saw that his view would certainly be (as 
indeed it must be) called an apparent death. ‘These words 
follow :—“ The principal thing is the belief that Jesus voluntarily 
and purposely went towards death, and in like manner took back 
his life and rose again.” This, and no more than this, Bunsen 
could truly affirm,—‘ Jesus ging en den Tod.’ The preposition, in 
with the dative means into, within —with the accusative it means 
towards, in the direction of. ‘Ich gehe en der Stadt,’ I am 
going into, within the town. ‘Ich gehe en die Stadt,’ I am 
going towards, in the direction of the town, but whether into, 
within it, or no, is not expressed. Jesus went towards, in the 
direction of, death. This was strictly true, but whether into, 
within the dark precincts, is not affirmed, and was not believed by 
Bunsen. ‘The other passage quoted by Mr. Seebohm is this :— 
**Whoso holds it safer for this faith” (faith in the resur- 
rection) ‘to assume that the decayed body of Christ was again 
new created, and that he, therefore, came forth to light, 
with a new glorious body, may quietly rest in this thought.” Mr. 
Seebohm stops at this point. I shall continue the quotation,— 
‘* But he will be all the less able to stigmatize the other view 
(Bunsen’s), as unevangelical unbelief, since it will be much more 
difficult for him, on his side, to bring his faith into harmony with 
the evangelical records.” Manifestly, Bunsen was perfectly aware 
that his view would certainly be stigmatized as unevangelical and as 
unbelief. He had departed from the historical death and resurrec- 
tion, and he knew that he had, and only maintained that an 
opposite theory was not less, was even more inconsistent than 
his, with the Gospels. 

It appears that the very condensed statement of Bunsen’s special 
views given in the British Quarterly forms the head and front of 
my Offending. It is this :—‘ Jesus was taken down from the 
cross in a swoon, and was carried away by the disciples into 
privacy, and there revived. After a time he went secretly into 
Phoenicia, and there died a natural death.” For the accuracy of 
this statement I refer to Bunsen’s express words as given in my 
quotations in this and my former letter, and as may be found still 
more largely in Part ix., 434-5 and 474-5. Mr. Seebohm says, 
‘The suggestion of the privacy and secrecy with which 
the revival from the swoon is connected in this passage 
is the worst part of the charge.” I believe the whole state- 





* Part ix., 425-426. 
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ment to be simply true, I confess no part of it to be bad, 
and am therefore little capable of detecting the worst part. 
But I repel indignantly the insinuation that I meant to suggest, as 
involved in Bunsen’s views, anything dishonourable, underhand, or 
base in the conduct of the Disciples or of their Master. No such 
jdea was in my mind, and only a too jealous and morbid feeling 
could have created the suspicion. 

I hold it impossible, with any fairness of spirit, not to perceive 
that the secrecy referred to in the inculpated passage is connected 
only and wholly with Christ's going into Phoenicia, and this is dis- 
tinctly represented by Bunsen as altogether secret. Again, the 
privacy referred to is connected only and wholly with the period 
succeeding the crucifixion, and this, it is an undoubted fact, 
questioned by none, was only and wholly from beginning to end 
a mysterious privacy. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
both disciples of Jesus, prepared His body for and laid it in the 
tomb. ‘Thereafter he was seen, and that rarely, only by disciples ; 
never once, so far as is related, by a single human being besides. 

The story of Phcenicia is a mere unsupported imagination. But 
Bunsen pictures Jesus as going alone without a single follower, as 
being there “ ganz unbekannt,” ‘“‘quiteunknown,” and there at last 
dying. ‘Er iiberlebte den Abschied nicht lange. Die tibermen- 
schliche Anstreugung der letzten woche und ‘l'age furderte ihr 
Recht. Die schon beim Gange zur Richts-Statte, zech zeugende 
absurachung der leiblichen Kriifte muste bald dem Leben auf der 
Erde, an Ende machen.”¢ ‘‘He survived his departure from 
Juda] but a short while. The enormous strain of the last weeks 
and days demanded its due. The entire exhaustion of his bodily 
strength before witnessed on the way to the cross was soon to put 
an end to his earthly life.” The death of Jesus took place in 
Pheenicia, not in Judea. Or did that blessed body of His pass 
through two real deaths, one on Mount Calvary, the other in 
Pheenicia ? 

The friends of Bunsen are not wise! Why should they force 
those who honour and love his memory to dwell, in self-defence, 
on his undoubted departures from the faith, as held by the great 
body of Christian men ? I delight to think of the genuine and deep 
piety of such a man as Bunsen, and of the beautiful and most 
Christian spirit of his whole life, but I should have been unfaith- 
ful to the trust reposed in me if I had failed to mark one of the 
chief and the most dangerous of his errors of judgment. 

Mr. Seebohm speaks of my narrowing and narrowing down my 
charge till I bring it to a single point. Heis much mistaken. I 
have narrowed nothing, I have not even modified anything, and I 
abide by the entire accuracy of the statements in the Review. 
What is more, Mr. Seebohm, in the closing paragraphs of his letter, 
has virtually admitted all which I contend for. It is to this effect. 
Bunsen attempted a philosophical interpretation of the death and 
the resurrection of Jesus, and sought to bring both within the 
ordinary operation of natural laws. In other words, he discarded 
and disbelieved, in this instance, supernatural or miraculous 
intervention. I maintain that, just on this account, he brought 
himself to imagine and to call that death which was not real death, 
and that resurrection which was not real resurrection.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON BUNSEN IN 

“ Tuer Brirish QuARTERLY REVIEW.” 


[This controversy must close here. Our readers have heard 
enough on both sides of the question to form a very fair judgment 
for themselves as to DBunsen’s faith in the resurrection —Ep. 
Spectator. } 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Established Church, as a church, has been (as might 
have been expected) but shabbily treated by Mr. Disraeli. In 
abandoning office he abandoned the task of submitting to the 
Legislature any distinct scheme of Church Reform. ‘The plans 
shadowed forth by the Church Inquiry Commissioners have been 
already in part, and, doubtless, will be hereafter wholly repudiated 
by the late Government, just as their policy of levelling-up,—so 
ostentatiously unfolded by Lord Mayo,—was subsequently dis- 
owned by Mr. Disraeli. Of course, no one will expect from the 
statesmen in Opposition any clear declaration of what they would 
have done if the Elections had left them masters of the country. 
Yet it would greatly have tended to the satisfactory settlement of 
the Irish Church Question, to have had placed before Parliament 
the details of the plan which Mr. Disraeli was prepared to recom- 
mend, and Lord Derby to approve. The Irish Church question | , 
is not one which Churchmen would wish to see settled by a leap in 








t Part ix., 475. 





the dark. But Mr. Disraeli will throw no light on the subject, 
save to obstruct and hinder, and to blind the eyes of his political 
opponents. ‘The Church question was his pretence for remaining 
in office after the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions, and is 
now cast aside when it can no longer serve as a pretence for retain- 
ing the government of the Empire in his hands. 

‘The Church question under Mr. Gladstone's ministry must be 
brought to a speedy decision. He will feel bound in honour to 
explain the leading features of his Disestablishment measures at 
an early opportunity. Meanwhile, before he has had a fitting 
oceasion to disclose his intentions, his enemies are busy in efforts 
to persuade the public that almost insuperable difficulties stand 
in the way of Disestablishment, and that total disestablishment 
and disendowment are well nigh impossible. The tie which 
binds Church and -State in Ireland must not be altogether 
severed, but partially preserved, as in the Colonies, by the 
continuance in the Crown of the right of appointment to 
bishoprics and deaneries. The future government of the Dis- 
established Irish Church must not,—so it is hinted,—be left to 
the voluntary action of that Church exhibited in synod or con- 
vocation, but must be regulated by an enforced conformity with 
the laws and customs of the English Church. In effect such a 
kind of disestablishment is much the same as that foreshadowed 
by the Church Inquiry Commissioners. It is a bleeding-down in 
spirituals and temporals, and a mere enlargement of Lord Derby's 
policy in 1833, when bishoprics were suppressed and benefices sus - 
pended in order to save a modicum of Episcopal patronageand a mere 
shadow of parochial organization, With such a measure of disestab- 
lishment it is plain that religious equality in Ireland would be as far 
off as ever. ‘The Irish Catholics would not accept such a measure as 
any relief, for they do not care for the impoverishment of Protestant 
clergymen individually. ‘They want the total separation of Church 
and State in Ireland. And it must be confessed that they make a just 
demand. In 1798 the loyal Catholics of Ireland may have been 
disposed to welcome the proclamation of martial law as a necessary 
means of pacifying their country. But they could hardly have 
been encouraged in loyalty by finding that proclamation signed 
by the heads of the Established Church, the Primate and the 
Archbishops of Cashel and Tuam and the Bishops of Meath and 
Kildare. ‘They doubtless would have been much encouraged in 
loyalty if that proclamation had been likewise signed by O'Reilly, 
the Catholic primate, by Bray and Egan, Plunket and Delany, 
the Catholic prelates of Cashel, Tuam, Meath, and Kil- 
dare. ‘The more recent proclamation against the Fenians 
had for its earliest signature the revered name of Richard 
Chevenix, Archbishop of Dublin, No man will say that such a 
signature added aught to the beneficial effect which that procla- 
mation was intended to produce. <A different result would have 
followed if the name of Cardinal Cullen had been thereto appended, 
It is not, of course, insinuated that the Catholic Archbishop should 
be called to the Irish Privy Council, but it is not difficult to sur- 
mise that Protestant prelates in Ireland are out of place at the 
Council Board in Dublin Castle. And if Church and State are to 
be severed in Ireland, the sooner that separation begins the better 
it will be. ‘The severance might perhaps beneficially begin with 
the higher members of the Establishment, and that at once. A 
lesson of religious equality might have been profitably taught by 
selecting some other chief ruler for Ireland than the present 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. ‘The chief of the present Lords 
Justices of Ireland is Archbishop Trench. With no desire to 
offend or injure that able and learned and amiable prelate, it is 
yet impossible to avoid affirming that his position as head of the 
Trish Government is quite inconsistent with the religious equality 
which Mr. Gladstone has promised to introduce. No Act of 
Parliament requires the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin to be 
chosen a Lord Justice. And it is certainly quite unnecessary 
to summon to meetings of the Privy Council the Protestant Pri- 
mate or the Protestant Bishop of Meath. ‘The appointment of Arch- 
bishop Trench to fill the oflice of LordJ ustice of Ireland wasperhaps an 
oversight, or it may have been the act of the ‘Tory Government when 
compelled to resign. If Disestablishmeut, however, means anything, 
it must mean the displacement of the hierarchy of the [E-stablish- 
ment from the political ascendancy it has so long enjoyed. Indeed, 
it can hardly consist with the self-respect of the Protestant Bishops 
themselves to become partners with the present Government in 
their disestablishment policy. The Irish Protestant Bishops have 
one and all patronized the Church Defence Association, and 
furthered, so far as in them lay, the operations of that associa- 
tion. LEvery one knows that the agents of that society—most of 
them Protestant clergymen—had recourse to vituperation of Mr. 
Gladstone, and to gross abuse of every one who presumed tospeak 
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or write in favour of that policy which has gained the approval of 
the nation at large. The Establishment Bishops can hardly be 
permitted to blow hot and cold, and to aid to-day a Disestablish- 
ment Government which yesterday they virulently opposed. And 
the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone will only stultify itself if, while urg- 
ing on the British Parliament the acceptance of disestablishment, 
it permits its own policy to be neutralized in Ireland by the 
appointment of bishops and clergymen who have been and are 
doing their very utmost to defeat that policy, to positions of 
influence and distinction in the Irish Court.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw Irisn CuurRcHMAN. 


THE ASSINGTON EXPERIMENT. 

(To THE EpirorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your notice of that part of 
my Report to the Royal Commission on Agricultural Labour 
which describes what you are pleased to call ‘* The Great Assing- 
ton Experiment.” It is of importance, if the experiment is to be 
attempted elsewhere, that the facts in the present instance should 
be accurately known, and I am sure, therefore, that you will allow 
me to correct a misstatement into which you have inadvertently 
fallen ; the more necessary to be corrected, as you have not only 
italicized the fact itself, but have founded an argument upon it. 
You say that ‘ the labourers. ... . have contracted to pay £200 
a year as rent for sixty acres of medium land ;” and you add further 
on that, in estimating possible results, I seem to have forgotten 
‘* that the rent [I have myself] stated is nearly double the amount 
any single tenant would agree to pay for such land,” which you 
consider to be ‘*an immense bribe to proprietors already heavily 
burdened ” to convert their estates into co-operative holdings, and 
so to extinguish the class of tenant-farmers. But my statement 
is, that £200 a year” is the rent paid by the co-operators not 
for their original occupation, which was only 60 acres, but for 
their present holding, which has been increased to 130 ; and as land 
in the neighbourhood of Assington lets freely at 30s. an acre, this 
rent is not higher than would be paid by any tenant-farmer for 
land of the same quality. I do not know what the rent was for 
the original 60 acres, nor how far, when the co-operators took to 
it 38 years ago, your description of it is true, that it was ‘ average 
rough ground.” At present it seemed to me to be well farmed, clean, 
and in good heart, and the bailiff told me that he got as good a price 
in Sudbury market for his wheat and barley as most of his 
neighbours, 

I should like to make a remark upon one point more. You call 
the landlord’s loan of £400, without interest, to the concern at 
its first starting a ‘‘needless liberality.” I do not know that it 
was so in this instance, when all the capital that the co-operators 
could muster amongst them when they embarked on the enter- 
prise was £45, Of course, the loan was contrary to the principles 
of political economy, and was an advantage which must be con- 
sidered exceptional; but I hope that the sternest economist would 
not object to the occasional play of the benevolent instincts, and 
perhaps, in a first experiment, the liberality was not altogether so 
needless or so unjustifiable as it might be now that the character 
of the experiment has been guaranteed by its success. 

I have cited some instances in my Report (p. 24, note), 
which I could have easily multiplied, to show that, even under his 
present conditions of life, the agricultural labourer who will culti- 
vate the virtue of providence may in a comparatively short period 
accumulate an amount of capital which would enable him to join 
in any schemes for improving his position without adventitious 
aid; but I do not know that the Assington co-operators, at the out- 
set, were in any such state of affluence, while without an adequate 
amount of capital to stock and cultivate the farm the experiment 
must have broken down. 

I must thank you for having called public attention to a 
phenomenon which is well worth the careful study of any one who 
is really interested in the problem how, consistently with the 
general interests of society, best to elevate the depressed condition 
of the agricultural labourer.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES FRASER. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Fraser for his correction about the rent. 
As to the loan, he has mistaken us. The loan was wise and bene- 
volent, but the interest could have been paid, and should, to make 
the experiment complete, have been demanded.—Eb. Spectator] 





BUNSEN ON GLADSTONE. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPeCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Bunsen, writing to his wife in 1838, just thirty years ago, 
prophesies thus respecting Gladstone : — 


|. “ Then went to Gladstone, and was delighted with the man who is some 
| day to govern England, if his book is not in his way.” (Memoirs, 1, 501.) 


| And again :— 


“ Gladstone is the first man in England as to intellectual power, and 
he has besides higher tones than any one else in this island.” (I., 489.) 


Writing to Arnold at the same time, he says :— 


“T read Gladstone’s book in the night and following morning of the 
| day it was published. It appears to me the most important and 
dignified work which has been written on that side of the question 
since Burke’s Considerations. Gladstone is by far the first living in- 
tellectual power on that side. He has left his schoolmasters far behind 
him, but we must not wonder if he still walks in their trammels; his 
genius will soon free itself entirely, and fly towards heaven with its 
own wings.” (I., 492.) 


And again :— 





“This led to my declaration of love to him for having conscientiously 
| thrown a stumblingblock in his own way as a statesman, and excited 
| censure because he came conscientiously to this consequence, for which 
he was so violently attacked, and that I admired him particularly on that 
point on which I differed from him.” (I., 503.) 

Pray give these extracts a place in the Spectator.—I am, Sir 
&e., Lb. B. 


ART. 

—_— @—— 

WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

Ir is difficult to prevent a twinge of regret at the recent conver- 
sion of the Gallery of the British Institution from an abode of Art 
to an aristocratic bowling-alley. Of course we are all bound in 
loyalty to observe that skittles are as necessary to princes as to 
ordinary men; and the consolation which is derivable from that 
consideration, is reinforced by remembering the total failure which 
of late had attended the efforts of the institution to secure even a 
respectable collection of modern pictures for its spring exhibi- 
tions. Unfortunately in exterminating those modern tares the 
nutritious grain of ancient masters has also been rooted up, and 
the town may be excused for lamenting the loss of the most 
pleasurable and instructive of its annual exhibitions of pictures. 
Two sets of interests are thus injuriously affected, which are not 
always identical,—those of artists and those of Art. Of these the 
former are the least able to wait, and they have fortunately found 
vacant ground at the Dudley Gallery, where it may fairly be 
hoped they will be attended to with more discriminating and 
successful care. It may perhaps be said that there is always the 
Royal Academy open to all the world, and that to exhibit once a 
year is as much as is wholesome for any artist. But without disput- 
ing the existence of a certain risk of encouraging hasty production 
by multiplicity of exhibitions, this, it may be safely answered, is 
more than counterbalanced by the danger to be apprehended from 
leaving it wholly to a body of such narrow predilections as the 
Royal Academy to determine his chance of publicity and fame for 
every British artist. Infirm as was the management of the British 
Institution, yet it not unfrequently gave oppertunity for new men 
to assert their claims to notice which the greater crush and equally 
haphazard management of the Academy are ill-fitted to supply ; 
and among the pictures now exhibiting at the Dudley and French 
Galleries, many of great merit and greater promise are by artists 
hitherto unknown to fame. ‘To begin, however, with an older 
favourite: there is no more perfect picture at either gallery than 
“Tired Out” (237, Dudley), by Mr. UH. S. Marks. ‘To his 
characteristic power of expression, Mr. Marks has gradually added 
the very necessary accomplishments of good arrangement and 
pleasing colour. So that his pictures, which were always interest- 
ing, often in spite of awkward composition and careless light-and- 
shade, now please the eye, as every good picture ovght to do, by 
well ordered lines, and other purely pictorial merits before and 
almost independently of the intellectual entertainment provided by 
the ideas conveyed in them. Of course the ideas should regulate 
the treatment, which in a sense therefore should not be wholly 
| independent of them ; but that the good * pattern ” is something 
besides the good idea, may be seen by the frequent instances 
| supplied by every exhibition of good ideas marred by pure ugliness 
of form and misproportion of masses. From faults of this 
nature Mr. Marks has been steadily escaping. ‘Tired Out” 
represents a well-to-do farmer or freeholder of the olden time 
taking a midday nap in his armchair after the morning's toil in a 
hot sun. Notwithstanding the title of the picture, the man 
has only been following the old maxim, ‘‘ Use rest and exercise, 
but chiefly exercise,” and is suffering no more fatigue than will 
be cured by a little rest in the cool apartment where all his sur- 














| roundings give evidence of his prosperity and comfort. ‘The colour 
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oS 
js that of pure daylight, a quality in which the artist has lately 
made great advances; the painting is straightforward and essen- 
tially manly ; and it is a real pleasure to see how well and truly all 
the accessories are painted,—still keeping their place unobtrusively 
as accessories, —polished brass, with its harmonious gray reflections, 
earthenware flower jar, fresh green laurels filling the fireplace, 
family portrait hanging on the wall, and last, not least, the in- 
quisitive Aylesbury duck peering into the silence through the door- 
way that opens on the well-stocked straw-yard. In remarkable 
contrast with this picture is one by Mr. A. B. Donaldson, the 
subject of which, “Choir Practice” (250 D), appears to have 
been chosen for the opportunity it gave for a rich display of colour 
in ecclesiastical attire. In colour, however, the picture must be 
pronounced a failure. Of crude and bold colours, indeed, there is 
no lack ; but of that subtle harmony which constitutes the glory of 
the colourist, whether his pitch be high or low, there is no sign. 
There is no attempt to indicate that prime condition of all earthly 
matters, space; the figures therefore appear uncomfortably 
crowded and cramped, while individually they are not redeemed 
by any vitality or earnestness in expression. For these qualities 
recourse must be had to a picture by M. Legros (336 D), ‘* Les 
Demoiselles du Mois de Marie,” a picture with as little of the 
prettinesses of art as can be imagined. But its very severity is in 
its favour, not only by contrast with its fussier companions in an 
exhibition, but absolutely as conducive to the full effect of the 
cloistered scene that it represents, and to the impression of solemnity 
that surrounds a religious service. In intensity of expression the 
picture partakes more of the Flemish school of which Leys is the 
most popular master than of the French school of painters. But, 
on the one hand, it avoids the heavy vulgar features and the dull 
small eyes so dear to the Flemish artist, as much as it refuses all 
relationship, on the other hand, with that sentimental prettiness 
which is the most odious form of vulgarity, and which is but too 
familiar in our picture exhibitions. M. Legros paints faces such 
as all may think they have seen, yet invests them with a meaning 
and a fervour which lifts them altogether above the common-place. 
In this picture every head deserves study, but most of all the 
head of the monk playing on the organ. ‘The transition from such 
a picture to Mr. Dicksee’s ‘‘Scene from the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” (97) is terribly sudden. Such a Valentine and such 
a Silvia we may have seen on the stage; but this pert 
young woman is certainly not Shakespeare’s Silvia, ‘ holy, 
fair, and wise.” However, she is a favourite of Mr. Dicksee’s, 
and figures in a picture exhibited by him at the French Gallery 
(3) as the shrew Katherine. Mr. Eyre Crowe's “ Fréres Igno- 
rantins ” (139 D), a company of blackrobed priests displaying, as 
they pass in procession before a bust of Voltaire, placed in a 
niche in the public street, every variety of hate, fear, anger, and 
indifference, possesses undeniable cleverness. But it is diflicult to 
overcome a feeling of the unreality of the scene; unless indeed it 
is to be understood that the bust has been only just placed in its 
niche, and that the brethren see it there for the first time—a 
circumstance, however, not indicated by the picture. ‘There is a 
feeling of largeness in Mr. E. Armitage’s ‘* Pasquerella” (140 D); 
but the drawing wants refinement, the lines are unyielding and 
lifeless. ‘‘ To live along the line” might well be adopted as the 
motto expressive of the draughtsman’s duty. “'The Twins” 
(69 F), by M. Bouguereau, is an example of this sensitiveness in 
*“ A Shepherdess” (120 F), by the same artist, is an 
The rich and massive 


, 


drawing. 
equally good lesson, but an insipid picture. 
colouring of M. Bisschop are well represented by “ At Church’ 
(68 F), and the peculiarities of Mr. Orchardson’s style are 
exemplified in a study of costume and furniture, called “The Sick 
Chamber” (86 F). Those peculiarities are not all commendable. 
The name of Mr. W. L. Wyllie is new among landscape 
painters, but if he keeps the promise of his present work, should 
be heard of again. ‘There is an excellent sea view by him at the 
French Gallery (16), a trifle dull, perhaps, and monotonously 
grey. Lut the rolling water is well understood, and the lip of a 
wave is exceedingly well expressed. A scurry of breakers driven 
on shore by a “ sou’-wester” (343 D), is also a noticeable sketch, 
notwithstanding some want of fluidity in the water. ‘The burst 
of light through a squally sky, and the fishing boats tearing 
through the tossing waves, are true and spirited. Mr. Hall sends 
a similar subject, realizing with unusual success the diflicult 
effect of the sun shining through sea-seud. ‘lhe spray fills and 
whitens all the air (40 D). Inexperience in the use of oil colours 
has apparently prevented Mr. A. Severn’s ‘Sea near the Land's 
End” (201 D) telling with the full effect which its grand subject 
and bold treatment deserve. Mr. H. Moore is less ambitious in 
aim, but he is more practised in the use of his material, and 





perhaps a more sedulous student of nature. Hence he seldom 
fails to paint good daylight. ‘‘Summer Dabblers” (209 D) 
is a good example of this. But he should be cautioned 
against a tendency to coarseness in execution which does not 
seem natural to him. Painted in a different manner, but 
also very good for its pure daylight, is Mr. Sidley’s 
quiet sunset in “Conway Bay” (29 D). Mr. G. Maw- 
ley contributes to the Dudley Gallery one of its principal 
landscapes, ‘* A Canal—Evening” (68). The canal stretches 
away in a straight course between tall rows of poplars, in the 
shade of which a barge is towed noiselessly along by its three 
horses. The stateliness of the tall trees gives a certain dignity 
to the composition very characteristic of French landscape (the 
scene is French), and the local beauty of the scene is further 
enhanced by the blue sheepskins of the horses and blouses of the 
men. ‘The picture is not entirely free from heaviness ; perhaps it 
is painted with too equal emphasis throughout. But Mr. Mawley 
has taught us to judge him by a high standard. Mr. W. W. 
Deane is another artist of the true ring. None knows better the 
value of pure gray and pervading daylight, and the utter futility 
of seeking for force in blackness (115 D). Mr. Edgar Barclay 
seems inclined to follow the same good road. “The Town Gate, 
Capri” (17 D), is very promising ; and there is much good taste 
and grace in ‘‘Spreading Figs to Dry ” (175 D); but there is 
much to criticize in his draperies, and here his sunlight is not 
luminous. Mr. George Mason obtains a rare quality of colour in 
his quiet studies about the Staffordshire moors (87), but they 
indicate too little light for any time of day but twilight. “A 
Sketch from Nature” (192 D) by him is a surprising instance 
of beauty arising out of a just harmony and proportion of colours 
extracted from a very unpromising subject. Mr. Hemy’s *‘ View 
of Chelsea ” (104 D) is pleasant in tone, though awkward in com- 
position, while Mr. E. Edwards arrests attention by the intense 
reality of dreary cold in his ‘* Winter at Sunbury ” (119 D). 

At the French Gallery is a good landscape by Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, “ In the Dunes, Picardy” (176), with no want of tone or 
refinement. Something of both is yet required by Mr. Leader 
before he arrives at the point of suecess which yet always seems as 
if it should be within his reach. ‘ A September Morning on the 
Llugwy ” (11), is bright, but thin; “ A Highland Loch” (34), 
with a glowing twilight sky, isa landscape more of the Welsh than 
of the Scotch character, but it shows at least some feeling for a 
mountain ; whereas “ ‘The Cuchaullin ills, Skye” (128), by Mr. 
Dunbar, are robbed of all their grandeur and mystery. ‘There is 
a tolerable specimen of the Flemish painter Clays (87) ; and a view 
of Chatham by Mr. Dawson (110), not unskilfully treated, but 
heavy in tone. V. 
SONNETS. 

(WRITTEN IN LOCH CORUISK, SKYE.) 
I. 
I think this is the very stillest place 

On all God's earth,—and yet no rest is here : 
The vapours mirror’d in the black loch’s face 

Drift on like frantic shapes and disappear ; 

A melancholy murmur in mine ear 
Tells me of waters wild that flow and flow,— 

There is no rest at all, afar or near, 

Only a sense of things that moan and go. 
And lo! the still strange life these limbs contain 

I feel flow on like those, restless and proud,— 
Before Thy breathing naught within my brain 

Pauses, but all drives on like mist and cloud. 
Only the bald peaks and the stones remain 

Frozen before thee, desolate and bowed. 


IL. 
And whither, O ye vapours! do ye wend? 
Stirred by that weary breathing, whither away ? 
And whither, O ye dreams! that night and day 
Drift o’er the troublous life, tremble and blend 
To broken lineaments of that far Friend, 
Whose strange breath’s come and go ye feel so deep ? 
O Soul! that has no rest and seekest sleep, 
Whither ? and will thy wanderings ever end ? 
All things that be are full of a quick pain ; 
Onward we fleet, swift as the running rill,— 
The vapours drift, the mists within the brain 
Float on obscuringly and have no will. 
Only the bald peaks and the stones remain ; 
These only,—and a God sublime and still. 
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Il. 

Art thou alone, far from the busy crowd, 

Dwelling in melancholy solitude, 
Darkening thy visage with a dreamy cloud, 

Hushing thy breath, if mortal foot intrude ? 

Father, how shall I meet thee in this mood ? 
How shall I ask thee why thou dwells’t with stones, 
While far away the world, like Lazarus, groans, 

Sick for thy healing? Father, since thou art good, 
Come to the valleys, gently, with no frown ! 

Come, like an Angel with a human face! 
Pass thro’ the gates into the hungry town, 

Comfort the weary, send the afflicted grace! 
Shine brightlier on the graves where we set down 

Our dear ones,—cheer them in the narrow place ! 

B. 


BOOKS. 


REALMAH.* 


fy Mr. Helps in writing Realmah had purposed to show how much 
thought, wit, fancy, acute observation, genuine imagination, con- 
structive power, and beauty of style could be bestowed on the 
making of a very dull novel, he could not have been more success- 
ful than he has been. Not that the book as a whole is dull, or the 
story of Realmah in itself incapable of interesting thereader. But 
with all his experience as a writer, Mr. Helps has fallen into the 
every-day error of the young painter, who bestows the most care- 
ful study on the elaboration of the accessories of his picture, and is 
astonished to find that the more perfect he renders the imitation 
of the velvet and of the satin, the woodwork and the ironwork, 
the flowers in the vase and the dog’s shaggy coat, the more 
wooden and lifeless do the faces and even the hands of his 
personages become; whilst by the side of all his painful handy- 
work, some sketch by a master in which only a head is dashed in 
and a form indicated amidst draperies of undistinguishable tex- 
sure, and the mere ghosts of accessory shapes, stands out instinct 
with life. The fact is that, by too careful imitation of the easily 
imitable, he has himself killed the truth of that which was difii- 
eult to render. And so Mr. Helps, by the intense life which he 
bas thrown into his “ Friends in Council,” as they meet day after 
gay to hear the story of Realmah, has utterly destroyed 
the readableness of the story itself, which, just because it 
was 30 shadowy, visionary in its nature, glimpses of a 
jife in far-off ages, under conditions of which we can only 
dimly see a few, had most to fear from the neighbourhood of con- 
temporary reality. It might be that, entirely dissociated from all 
gonnection with the ‘' Friends,” this dream of society in a pre- 
historic lake-city might have its interest for the reader. As it is, 
every touch which is meant to make it more real has precisely the 
zeverse effect. If we ever could suppose for an instant that the 
imaginary language of the imaginary Sheviri contained couplets 
like 
“ Meliah, Paraiah, amadala parce, 
Insaimah dovceno, corosa Haura,” 

it would be impossible to do so within eight pages’ distance of Sir 
John Ellesmere. It is he and his which forcibly reduce the politic 
Realmalh and his three wives, the brave Athlah and his other 
counsellors, to the mere squeaking puppets of a showman, draped 
i remnants, crowned with gilt paper, and armed with stripes of 
pewter. Criticism on the story itself would therefore be thrown 
away, even when its meaning is most transparent in the present- 


ment of real fact sor personages, or the suggestion of ideas to be | 


realized ; as when the trusty Lendardo in a divided council, like 
Lord Melbourne with his Cabinet, is represented as putting his 
dack against the door, and declaring that none shall pass through 
til! all be of one mind ; or when the giving-up of imperial outposts 


(Malta, Gibraltar, &c.) is urged under the mask of the voluntary | gotten motto. 


razing of a Sheviri fortress. 
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- | known political person,” author of the ‘ Story,” and his wife, the 


| two being host and hostess to the party at Worth-Aston; his private 
| secretary, Alexander Johnson, yclept Sandy, scribe and reporter of 
both story and conversations (the least life-like personage in the 
| circle, and who actuallly calls Milverton ‘‘ my master”); Sir John 

Ellesmere, ex-Attorney-General, and his wife; Sir Arthur Godol. 
| phin,” described at first as a great politician, but who comes out 
| rather in the literary line; a Mr. Mauleverer, great on cookery 
| and the depravity of human nature; and Mr. Cranmer, a typical 
oflicial, full of figures; besides Fairy, the bull terrier, Sir John’s 
especial friend, declared by all the men to be a beauty and by all 
the ladies to be hideous. 

Sir John Ellesmere is the true hero of the book ; and in fact itg 
pith and marrow might in great measure be obtained by extracting 
the ‘‘ Ellesmeriana ” out of it. Never was a bit of literary satire 
more exquisite than the following on ‘“ the Indispensables ” in a 
novel, the humour of the description being enhanced by its being 
addressed to the official, Crammer, who does not ‘‘ care much for 
fiction,” and prefers ‘‘a blue-book to any novel,” and addressed 
to him as ** The Villain :— 

“T will be the Indispensable. Now, try and get rid of me if you can. 

“You stab me to the heart and Jeave me on the ground. I assure you 

it is of no use. An Indispensable’s heart is quite differently placed from 
that of any other man. The desperate wound you gave me was in fact the 
best surgical treatment that could be devised for a slight internal com- 
plaint which I labour under, and you will find me as lively as ever in 
the third volume, and ready to unmask your wicked designs. Or itisa 
dark, gusty night. We two are walking the deck alone. You politely 
edge me over the side of the vessel, and go to sleep in your hammock, 
feeling that you have done a good stroke of business. What do I do? 
The ship is only going nineteen knots an hour. I thereforo easily swim 
to her, and secrete myself in the etays, or the main chains, or the 
shrouds, or the dead lights, or some of those mysterious places in a ship 
which Sir Arthur knows all about. There I stick like a barnaclo, and 
you carry me into port with you. I can tell you that when you are just 
about to make a most advantageous marriage, I shall put my head in tho 
church door, and say ‘Ha!* with a loud voice, and the whole affair will 
be broken off. Or you poison me. Bless your heart, poison has no more 
effect upon my mithridatic constitution than ginger-beer, probably not 
somuch. You bury me. No, youdon’t. You don’t bury me, but somo 
intrusive fellow who has thrust himself in to take my place,—for an 
Indispensable has always about him obliging persons who do that kind 
of work for him. Or you hurl mo down from a cliff, 300 feet high, and 
go away thinking you have now really got rid of mo for good and all. 
But, Mr. Villain, you are much mistaken. I, as an Indispensable, inevit- 
ably fall upon a sea-anomone, rather a large one, three feet square and 
two feet thick, very common, however, on that part of the coast. The 
poor anemone is somewhat injured, and I am a little shaken, but I shall 
appear again at the right time, with my fatal ‘Ha!’ and upset your 
marriage.” 
The thought of this passage is one which might just as well 
have occurred to a Dickens or a Thackeray. Lut how differently 
it would have been treated by either. Dickens would have driven 
it at once to the utmost limits of farcical absurdity, so as to make 
of it mere scene-painting in words, flaring colours laid on in 
great dabs and dashes, effective at any distance. Thackeray, too, 
would have broadened the humour, but beneath its surface he 
would have given us glimpses of many a changing under-current 
of human feeling,—now making us indignant at the sham 
practised upon us, then again compassionate for the poor wretch 
who had to earn his bread by it, then half amused with, half 
envious of, the simple souls who are taken in by it, and then pro- 
bably turning round that inexorable searching bull’s-eye of his 
upon our very hearts and consciences, asking us whether the sham 
is such a sham, after all? Whether each one of us has not some 
“Indispensable” in his life that never dies, and is sure to reappear 
with a mocking “ Ila!” at the very moment when we fancy the 
goal is reached, the prize won at last ? 

Mr. Helps, on the other hand, keeps his whole thought within 
bounds. His “Indispensable” is farcical, but never broadly 
enough to offend the most fastidious taste; and above all, 
he never for one moment makes us feel uncomfortable, as 
Thackeray’s would most assuredly have done. ‘Ne quid nimis” 
seems, indeed, in point of style and thought to be his never for- 
His mind is a typical Whig mind, painfully 
anxious to be fair, impartial, judicious ; one of those minds that 
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reality of the book, then, lies in the Friends, and they | are so bent on seeing both sides of a thing that they may often 


acver were pleasanter ; whilst they have’ all added to their various | forget to look it straight in the face; which in a Greek vase would 


lie 


ait 
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ies one common virtue, for which the reader will not quarrel ' observe chiefly the handles, and in a great deed donc or to be done 


with them, however painful he may find it to follow their example, | would be chiefly concerned with the manner of doing it. Add to 
—to wit, the patience of listening to 86 chapters after the first of | this a marvellous power of cutting thought and style into facets, 


the story of Realmah. 


As, however, it is never fair to assume the | so as to make even the bit of ¢ 
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lass sparkle like a gem,—though 


reader's acquaintance with the previous works of an author, and many a real gem is to be found studding his pages,—and you have 
as some new Friends are introduced in the present one, it is right | some of the leading elements of a very peculiar literary personality, 


to say that the company consists of, first, Mr. Milverton, a ‘ well- | 





* Realnah. By the Author of Friends in Council, 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
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j after ages. 


which, without leaving its stamp upon the time, will yet 
outlive it, and retain an interest for curious readers in 
In one respect, indeed, Mr. Helps’s place in the 
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literary history of his country is an important one. No dramatist, 
no writer reproduces so perfectly as Mr. Helps in the conversation 


|from politicians like the Emperor of the French; writes 
about Moroceo as if’ Morocco were Papua, and apparently 


of his Friends the tone of the most cultivated English society of does not see that Morocco in European hands might as well 


the day; somewhat over-refined, somewhat over-brilliant, some- 
what studied in its ease, somewhat pretentious in its carelessness, 


with many little boldnesses, and now and then a great one, safe, | 


because impossible ; with much good feeling, but small hunger 
after the right; with not a little discomfort about social evils, but 
no thorough-going will to reform them; and finding, perhaps, the 
best remedy against sorrow in the apt choice of words to express it. 

Yet, when the worst is said, the sharpest critic must agree with 


“Sandy ” that ‘‘it is impossible not to love this man, Sir John | 


Ellesmere. ... . He has a look of kindnesz and affection, when 
he is teasing Milverton, that wins my heart. And that wife of 
his is so fond of him—it almost makes one cross to see it.” 
(Sandy has, of course, been crossed in love.) When we have 
done justice to all the Friends, we still feel that Sir John is 
amongst them as a Jupiter amongst his satellites. Nor can we 
help partaking somewhat of Lady Ellesmere’s uncomfortable 


feeling, when reading his epitaph, even though composed by | 


himself since the very thought of losing him goes to one’s heart. 
But we have reason to believe that out of consideration to 
Milverton, the last few lines of this most truthful composition were 
suppressed by the author. We therefore venture to communicate 
the full text to the reader, with the restored lines in italics :— 


“ He was a sound lawyer ; 
And by a peculiar felicity 
Not uncommon to great advocates, 
The side on which he argued 
Happened always to be 
The side of justice and of truth. 
He never beat his wife, tho’ she was often 
Very provoking. 
He was an endurable friend, 
And in a dull country house 
Was worth a deal of money 
As a guest. 
He was a good master to his dogs, 
A persevering fisherman, 
A powerful singer, 
And when he borrowed books, he always 
Took care to return them. 
The grand maxim 
NEVER MIND THE OUTSIDE, 
Which has improved the art of Printing 
Throughout the world 
And which has tended to dignify and purify 
All other departments in human life 
Was his’n. 
Finally, 
He heard the whole 
Of the Story of Realmah, 
And, in full health and spirits, 
Long survived the trial, 
A blessing to mankind” 





A POLITICAL SURVEY.* 
THERE are very few men indeed in England who will not be the 
wiser for the careful perusal of this book. It is choked with 
knowledge, and with knowledye used by its owner to make others 


know. It is difficult to estimate an aathor who is also al. 


politician without reference to his speeches, and judging by them, 
most persons will fancy that a “survey” by Mr. Grant Duff must 
be a very clever, slightly acrid, and exceedingly definite pamphlet 
on foreign affairs. That opinion will be entirely incorrect. 
There are very few men in the world so incapable of a prejudice 
as the Member for Elgin, or so anxious to give every fact its due 
place in his mind, to consider fairly even those appearances of 
fact, those lies with a verisimilitude which have so terrible an 
influence on European public opinion. When speaking he is apt 
to put his convictions into an epigrammatic form, which of 
necessity irritates his opponents, inasmuch as an epigram must 
always express the general result without the needful qualifica- 
tions ; but the pen once in his hands, the real bent of his mind, to 
concentrate white light on the subject of thought, becomes at once 
apparent. ‘There is not an example, that we have detected, at all 
events, of prejudice in this book, or one of vanity. If the author 
does not know, he says so, if another man does, he quotes his 
words as they stand, instead of absorbing him into his 
Own personality. In one or two instances there is, we 
fancy, a defect of imagination, as, for exainple, in all the 
chapters on the African countries of the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Grant Duff does not, we think, perceive the value of these vast 
regions, the enormous ‘‘may-be” they involve, their direct and 
Singular relation to Europe,—ideas which are never absent 





* A Political Survey. By Grant Duff. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 


become a great State as Spain; that the Southern border of the 
_ Mediterranean lacks only men, that Southern Europe, should it 
ever increase in population like Northern Europe,—a point ox 
which a reforming Pope might issue a decree modifying all the 
future,—would find in Mediterranean Africa an outlet much 
nearer, much more tempting, much more natural than the Soutk 
| American prairies, to which the Italians have for some years con- 
tinue to betake themselves. About Egypt even his chapter is 
decidedly poor, though we suspect this arises from caution rather 
| than poverty either of ideas or of material; and the wonderful 
potentialities of the country, its power, for instance, of paying Arab 
armies sufficient to conquer and civilize North-Eastern Africa down 
| to the Lakes, never appear to have struck Mr. Grant Daff. But 
thereis no prejudice, no effort to conceal a fact, no mental annoyance 
at the admission of a fact, no sign however slight that the author 
is anxious to diffuse any opinion whatever, except that whiek 
| ascertained facts render inevitable. To judge from his Survey, he 
;is no more anxious that one country should win than another, 
sympathizes with France as with Germany, with Russia as with 
Austria, cares mainly about them all to arrive at truths obscured 
by the mists of prejudice. ‘There is no subject, for example, upor 
which opinion is more divided than our policy with regard te 
tussia in Asia. Well, Mr. Grant Duff sees clearly the whole facta, 
rejects quietly the extreme view, and pens as a mere remark the 
following most suggestive paragraph :— 

“Then, again, if Russia, from being one of the most military of 
Powers, became one of the most peaceful, we should have in her # 
natural ally. Will any one say that that is impossible? He must be # 
rash man who will deny that a people may, conceivably, some day 
follow its own instincts. Tho Russian proper, the inhabitant of that 
vast region which is the true centre of the empire, is by nature the 
most peaceable of mankind. He has faults enough and to spare, but an 
appetite for military glory is not one of thom. The object—the almost 
avowed object—of the party at this moment dominant in Russia, is te 
create a vast social level, with the imperial power rising above it,—‘te 
build a tower on a steppo,’ as ono of themselves neatly put it. Now, 
cortainly, to my mind it is not clear that that is exactly the kind of 
social organization which will enable a government for an indefinitely 
long time to resist the pressure of a whole nation desiring to go its own 
way, not the way which happened to seem good to Peter the Great and 
his successors.” 


One-half our readers probably will think that paragrapk 
“dreamy,” or “inaccurate,” or “ utopian,” but let them after 
reading it talk to any Russian. They will find that, if am 
Imperialist, he will lament the check which the peaceable disposi- 
tion of his people puts upon great ideas; that, if a merchant, he 
will sigh for the day when “ Russian ideas” shall rule Russia; 
that, if a Red, he will declare that the influence of a single German 
family now arrests the “ natural ” drift of Russian politics towards 
an extremely quiet happy Federation, which no man will dare te 
attack, and which will be too contented to attack anybody. Suppos- 
ing the Romanoffs still to bear rule, Mr. Grant Duff clearly believes 
that their advance in Asia is natural and justifiable, and that our 
duty is to watch, to keep armed, and when the hour arrives to try 
jirst, an arrangement with Russia, or secondly, battle on a scale 
to settle once for all whether we can or cannot occupy Asia in 


peace :— 

“When we have taken every possible precaution the situation will 
still be a perilous one. But when has our situation in India been other 
than a perilous one? India is a barrel of gunpowder, round which 
sparks are perpetually flying. The neighbourhood of Russia adds at 
the worst a few sparks more. Society in our Eastern Empire is stirred 
by forces as little understood as those which produce the earthquakes 
of the material world. I suppose no month passes in which, to say 
nothing of other alarming intelligence, tidings do not come to the Indian 
Viceroy of some new religious movement, which may be as harmless az 
possible, but which may blow everything into fragments. I wonder 
how many people have ever reflected how much trouble might at any 
moment be caused by a personage whose name is so little known out of 
Indian circles as tho Akhoond of Swat? But there is another way of 
looking at the whole matter. Is it quite so sure that Russia must be 
always hostile to this country? Is it not possible that there may come 
a time when we shall understand each other in Asia, and strengthen 
each other’s hands? Many a day must pass before Bokhara becomes & 
bed of roses for any Christian ruler; and if Russia can trouble us, we 
can assuredly return the compliment. It would be very premature te 
do anything at present; but I cannot help thinking that the day may 
come when we may hear of a co-operative policy in Central Asia, es we 
have heard already of a co-operative policy at Pekin.” 


Those seem to us the ideas of a statesman, even though Mr. Graut 
Duff, misled by Anglo-Indian talk, does make the mistake of 
thinking the Central Asian trade of considerable value. It is not 
worth our own trade with Ceylon or the Mauritius, and in all 
human probability it never will be. Six months of war woulé 
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cost more money than the trade wi!l yield in fiye centuries. It 
must be remembered, too, that these id24% are based upon a survey 
of facts which even Indians may read with profit, a survey so 
thorough that it has enabled Mr. Duff to boil, down the facts of 
the Central Asian question into three or four octavo pages. 

On Turkey Mr. Grant Duff expresses himself with a caution not 
perhaps remarkable when the date of is book is considered, but not 
calculated to increase its interest. On the whole, we take it, he is 
hostile both to the Greek idea and the Roumanian idea, without 
any very strong belief in the Ottoman. He believes that the 
Ottoman is tolerant, which is, as far as regards the Government, 
true, though not quite so true of the people, and also believes that 
it might be dangerous in Asia to push him to extremities :— 


“The most bitter enemies of Turkis': domination in Europe are con- 
tent to leave Western Asia in the hands of its present rulers, and some- 
times, I think, in their zeal for cutting by war a knot which time alone 
can unravel, forget what might be the result to Christians in the neigh- 
bouring continent of pressing too hard on Mussulmans on the western 
side of the Hellespont. Mr. Sandison, our Consul at Brussa, makes, in a 
report to Lord Lyons, dated Brussa, April 18th, 1867, the following 
very judicious remarks upon this subject :—‘ A Turkish functionary of 
some rank from Constantinople, lately speaking to mo on the subject, 
observed, “If things come to that pass that we are to be attacked with 
the design of driving us out of Europe, we shall certainly make a hard 
fight for it, and may be beforehand with our domestic enemies among 
the Christians.” The same feeling pervades, no doubt, tho mass of his 
people, though some of them avow a desire for any change of masters in 
the hope it may better their condition.’ ” 


That is one of the hundred dangers of the Eastern question which 
it is so easy to forget, but which if forgotten may produce a 
frightful catastrophe, a catastrophe leading to that most dreadful 
of calamities, a prolonged religious war. It could end only in one 
way, Christendom having invented the Snider, not Islam ; but the 
duty of statesmen is, as Mr. Grant Duff hints, not to let it begin. 
On the whole, the author takes, as we gather, the sensible view 
that there is nothing in Turkey, whether Imperialist or insurrec- 
tionary, about which a well-informed man can be enthusiastic, and 
that it is better to watch events than to interfere, even so far as 
to allow Western opinion to develop into definite sympathies. 

We have naturally confined our notice of the Survey mainly to 
Asia, and we must conclude by a quotation curiously illustrative 
of the author’s mind. He has no literary vanity, distinctly 
prefers giving his authority in his own words to composing any 
text of his own, and constantly quotes those opinions and narra- 
tives which leave on the mind the more favourable and there- 
fore truer opinion of each race he criticizes. ‘This paragraph, for 
instance, extracted from The Ever Victorious Army, is at this 
moment wonderfully suggestive :— 


“ «Every one who has dwelt much among the Chinese, as I have done 
and especially in their villages, will bear me out in saying that there is, 
common to them all a certain simple ideal of life, which they regard as 
constituting the highest human happiness, which they claim as their 
right, which they hold usually existed from the earliest times, and which 
is intimately connected with the doctrines of their sages and with their 
historical beliefs. Unlike the Hindu, the Chinaman lives in an ordered 
and somewhat prosaic ideal world. He beholds, indeed, against his 
Turanian historical dawn, the gigantic figures of Yaou and Shun, and 
the great Yu overshadowing the long valley of centuries ; and the great 
sages, such as Confucius and Mencius, correcting the errors of their 
times, and dropping words of invaluable wisdom; but, although all 
these are grand to him, they are so, not so much in themselves, as in 
their useful relationship to the knowable and the attainable—to the 
great primary wants of his race. The determination of the seasons, the 
building embankments against devastating floods, or the harmonizing of 
land and water, the overthrowing of unjust kings, wise and kind action 
in family relationships, and the expression of moral doctrines in an 
intelligible, impressive way—these are the claims to reverence of 
the heroes of the Chinese Pantheon. The (miscalled) Celestial 
is a narrow-minded, but exceeding practical, sort of being. He 
wants an ordered world, but one ordered only in a certain kind 
of way. Before his rapt Celestial vision lie the fruitful plains 
of the Great Flowery Land, lively and bright with the normal life of 
China, guarded on the north by snowy deserts which are happily far 
away from him, and on the south by stormy seas with great winds and 
waves which he does not tempt. His ideal is a happy family life, with 
age benignant, youth reverential, three or four generations living con- 
tentedly under the same roof; the fish-pond in front well stocked ; 
grain abundant; tea fragrant; the village harmonized; the school well 
taught; the young Confucius of the family preparing for competitive 
examinations; the ancestral tablets going far back, and recording 
honoured names; the ancestral hall well gilded, and a fit meeting-place 
for the wise elders ; the spirits of deceased ancestors comforted with offer- 
ings and loving remembrances, not left to wander friendless in the air ; 
the holidays cheerful, with bright silks and abundance of savoury 
dishes ; the emperor benevolent; the people obedient; foreign devils 
far away or reverential ; evil appearing only in the form of impossible 
demons, and hideous, wicked emperors, painted on the walls of his house 
as a warning to foolish youth; no change in old customs to perplex the 
mind; the sacred books reverentially read and remembered; the 
present definitely arranged; the fruitage of the past stored; behind, 
sages and emperors; around, happy families; beyond, a darkness with 


which he little concerns himself, but into which his spirit may occasion- | 


ally float a short way on some Buddhist or Tauist idea.’” 


es, 


PROFESSOR GOODSIR.* 


Or the great intellects of this generation, though many will be 
more widely recognized, few will have left more indelible anq 
more permanent marks than John Goodsir, the Anatomist. He 
was born on the 20th of March, 1814, at the little seaport of 
Anstruther, on the coast of Fife, where his father, Dr. John 
Goodsir, was in practice as a medical man. Asa boy he seems 
to have been distinguished for the gravity and stability of hig 
character, for his active and inquiring mind, and for his strong 
mechanical genius. He was educated at the burgh and grammar 
schools of his native place, and afterwards went through the arts’ 
curriculum at the University of St. Andrew’s. His love of natural 
history began to develop itself early, and led his family to desire 
that he should follow in the steps of his father and grandfather, 
and should become a medical practitioner. With this view he wag 
apprenticed to the celebrated dentist, Mr. Nasmyth, with whom 
he laid the foundation of that knowledge of odontology which 
subsequently took form in his masterly monographs on the 
development of the teeth. At this time (1830) he commenced the 
study of anatomy under Dr. Knox, who was then the lecturer on 
this subject at the extra-academical school. The fascination 
exercised by this remarkable man upon all his pupils worked go 
powerfully upon Goodsir, that he was led to obtain the cancelling 
of his indentures with Nasmyth, and determined to devote himself 
henceforth to the study of anatomy and zoology. In 1835 
Goodsir completed his medical career, and became a Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, after which he joined 
his father in practice at Anstruther, where he remained 
for some years. As might have been expected, however, 
country practice was far from offering a satisfactory field for a 
man with his aspirations, and his time was chiefly devoted to the 
pursuit of various branches of natural science. In 1838 he was 
induced to communicate to the British Association a long and 
valuable paper, ‘* On the Origin and Development of the Pulps and 
Sacs of the Human Teeth,” followed at the next year’s meeting by a 
second memoir ‘* On the Follicular Stage of Dentition in the Rumi- 
nants,” of which the former subsequently appeared in the 2din- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal. About this time, also, he 
contributed various papers on natural history and paleontology 
to the Literary and Philosophical Society of St. Andrew’s. 
Goodsir’s public career as a man of science had now fairly com- 
menced, and from this time henceforth proceeded without inter- 
ruption. ‘The limits of Anstruther, from the first too narrow for 
him, began to get more and more oppressive, and to all mere DBrod- 
Studien he was fundamentally averse. With the view, therefore, 
of enlarging his sphere of action, he now began to cement 
and strengthen the connection which he had already formed 
with Edinburgh. In February, 1839, we hear of his being elected 
a ‘“frater” of the ** Universal Brotherhood of Friends of ‘lruth,” 
which was a later development of the “ Maga Club,” and of which 
Edward Forbes was ‘‘ Arch Magus,” and afterwards he took the 
upper “ flat ” of 21 Lothian Street as his Edinburgh residence. In 
the beginning of the year 1841 he was appointed Conservator of 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, a post highly con- 
genial to his tastes, though the salary was not more than £150 per 
annum. Having thus gained a footing in Edinburgh, we find him 
living in Lothian Street,—his flat being known variously as the 
‘¢ Barracks,” the ‘‘ Attic,” or ‘*Our Palace,”—along with his 
brother Harry, Edward Forbes, and George E. Day. Of these 
three, his chief intimates, the first afterwards accompanied 
Franklin on his ill-fated expedition to the North Pole, and perished 
with him ; Forbes, after a brilliant scientific career, died prema- 
turely shortly after his accession to the Chair of Natural History 
at Edinburgh; and Day became Professor of Anatomy and 
Medicine at St. Andrew's. Amongst the outer circle of his friends 
at this time are the distinguished names of John Reid, Allen 
Thompson, William Henderson, Martin Barry, George Wilson, 
Samuel Brown, James Y. Simpson, Balfour, Page, Bennet, and 
many others who have subsequently made themselves eminent in 


science or literature. 

For two years Goodsir retained his place at the College of 
Surgeons, to the great improvement of the anatomical and patho- 
logical collection, which was under his charge. Ie then accepted 
the offer of an identical post at the University, the vacancy thus 
caused at the College being filled up by the appointment of his 
brother Harry, who was in turn succeeded, on joining Franklin’s 
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expedition, by his younger brother, Archie. In 1844 Goodsir was 
appointed Demonstrator to Monro ¢ertius, who was at that time 
Professor of Anatomy in the University ; and on the retirement of 
Monro from his chair, early in the spring of 1846, he was elected 
his successor by a large majority. ‘The highest ambition of his 
life was now gratified, and from this time on he laboured, and 
laboured successfully, to elevate the Edinburgh University to the 
distinction of being the first anatomical school in Britain. His 
time was now wholly given up to human and comparative anatomy, 
and for the twenty years which intervened between his election to 
the anatomical chair and his deatl, he laboured incessantly and 
without intermission at various branches of these subjects. 
Vigorous and healthy as his constitution was to begin with, no 
human strength could hold out under such constant wear and 
tear, though supported by the most indomitable energy and 
power of will. Several years before his death an obscure spinal 
disease began to show itself, and deprived him to a great extent 
of the free use of his lower limbs. This continued to grow 
gradually worse, but he would take no warning, and turned a 
eaf ear to the repeated entreaties of his friends that he should 
take some repose. As his biographer says :—“ Ie used his body 
as if it were a machine, and his brain as if nervous matter could 
be supplied as readily as English coal to a furnace... .. . He 
seemed buoyed up with a passionate fervour, that would brook no 
delay and no temporizing with its aim and purpose.” ‘Though 
delayed for some time, the inevitable result of prolonged and 
excessive nervous tension came upon him at last. Shortly before 
Christmas, 1866, his strength gave way entirely, and he was com- 
pelled, now that it was too late, to abandon lecturing to his class. 
A few weeks more, during which he was mostly confined to bed, 
and his illness culminated in his death, which took place on the 
6th of March, 1867, a few days before his fifty-third birthday. 

Thus there passed away from amongst us a man of gigantic 
intellect and of large heart, a man endowed with an unquenchable 
thirst for truth and with a never-tiring love of work. It may be 
truly asserted that his love of knowledge was a shirt of Nessus to 
him, and he died a martyr to his pursuit. Born of a compara- 
tively obscure family, he died an anatomist and zoologist of 
European fame. ‘The work that he did is not to be judged of by 
the membra disjecta, which we have now for the first time 
collected together in the two volumes before us. Valuable and 
important as these are, they represent but a small portion of the 
results of his lifelong devotion to his science. His true vocation 
was teaching, and few teachers have been more successful in promot- 
ing the study of their own department. He attained this result 
as it were in spite of himself, for his delivery, though impressive, 
was constrained, and his style, though nervous and forcible, was 
often stiff or obscure. In fact, his lectures were, perhaps as a 
tule, beyond the depth of the majority of his class. No man, 
however, ever, possessed more fully, or showed more plainly, the 
fervour of true genius; and it was to the enthusiasm with which 
he almost universally inspired his pupils, that his success as a 
teacher must mainly be ascribed. It is certainly to be regretted 
that he did not write more, but the true monument of his labours 
is to be found in the galaxy of distinguished men who remember 
with pride that they studied under Goodsir. 

In the two volumes before us we have a collection of Goodsit’s 
published anatomical and zoological memoirs, along with several 
lectures and essays, which had not been previously given to 
the world. We cannot pretend even to enumerate them here, 
but we may select the following as being amongst the most im- 
portant and most generally interesting :—‘‘'The Dignity of the 
Human Body,” ‘ Life and Organization,” ‘ ‘The Morpholo- 
gical Constitution of the Vertebrate Head,” ‘The Morpho- 
logical Constitution of Limbs,” the two odontological memoirs 
already referred to, and the papers on the mechanism of different 
joints, and on the electrical apparatus in the various electrical 
fishes. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than merely notice the 
first of these, and that in the most cursory manner. ‘The ten 
lectures on ‘* he Dignity of the Human Body” were delivered 
before the class of anatomy during the summer session of 1862, 
and though we have little more than the skeleton of them, we 
venture to say that they constitute one of the most important 
contributions which have been made of late years to scientific 
anthropology. Remarkable in many ways, they are, above all, 
distinguished for the spirituality of the views propounded 
in them. Not less astonishing is the clearness with which 
the most profound speculations are enunciated. ‘They are 
most strikingly and forcibly opposed to the materialistic spirit in 
which the question as to mau’s place in nature has been treated 





by many modern men of science, and they should certainly be 
read by all those who hold that there is a necessary antagonism 
between science and religion. ‘Though apparently opposed to the 
recent speculations of Mr. Darwin, to whose theory Goodsir was 
strongly adverse, they nevertheless admit, we think, of being re- 
conciled with them. We should like to have considered these 
lectures at greater length, but we cannot refrain in the mean- 
while from giving a fragmentary quotation as to what constitutes 
the essence of humanity, It runs as follows :— 

“ The will in man also is, in consequence of his self-conscious faculty, 

a will properly socalled; for it is, or ought to be, determined or regu- 
lated by those higher or divine principles of thought and belief of which 
he is conscious. At this point we reach the solution of the question as 
to the essence of humanity. With an animal body and instincts, man 
possesses also a consciousness involving divine truth in its regulative 
principles. But along with this highly endowed consciousness, the 
human being has been left free to act either according to the impulses 
of his animal or of his higher principle. The actual history of humanity, 
of its errors, its sufforings, and its progress, is the record of the struggle 
between man’s animal and divine principle, and of the means vouchsafed 
by his Creator for his relief.” 
In conclusion, we feel bound to express our regret that, whilst the 
general editing of the work is unexceptionable, the biography 
should have been written in such a flippant and ambitious style. 
Nothing certainly could contrast more violently with the severe 
simplicity which characterizes all the writings which Goodsir has 
left behind him. The following specimen, taken almost at random, 
will be sufficient justification for our complaint :— 

“ Goodsir, like all men of true wsthetic feeling, would readily mark 
any deviation from his wxsthetic standard, such as the inconsonant 
sounds, the anormal lines, and every questionable antagonism to a thing 
of beauty being a joy for ever. All living things he held to be more or 
less beautiful if looked upon in a proper light. Thus the ‘ugly and 
venomous toad,’ as the poet called it in respect to the popular dread, was 
in his eyes, as in those of all men of cultivated taste, the most beautifal 
of creatures, not as observed on the table of the anatomist or in 
confined artificial areas, but seen in its nataral habitat on the grassy 
margin of a pond, in close proximity to the gray lichened stones, or 
under the umbrageous greenwood tree; there the animal could be 
viewed in its true msthetic relations, and specifically marked in high 
relief, with eyes resplendent, nay, more brilliant than diamond surface 
or stones of ruby.” 

This is a not unfair sample of more than two hundred pages of 


the first volume. 


CON AMORE* 
Tuts is a collection of masterly sketches, any one of which wiil 
repay study. Published originally in the Westminster and other 
magazines as separate articles, we think Mr. McCarthy has done 
well to gather these essays together and present them in a durable 
form. Ilis range of subject is sulliciently wide. Between Voltaire 
and Victor Hugo lies the Red Sea, through which the latter has 
walked as on dry land, though it has brought him no further than 
the Wilderness. We can but briefly present to our readers the 
forms and faces brought before us in this volume. We advise 
them to study it for themselves, and we think they will agree with 
us that often as it may be necessary to differ from Mr. McCarthy’s 
conclusions, it is scarcely possible to do so without a sense that he 
contributes by much impartial criticism to form the judgment 
which in the end may differ from his own. ‘The first essay is on 
Voltaire, and he shows a very keen insight into the character of a 
man whose fate it has been to be extravagantly over-praised or 
over-blamed, the vehemence in “either case proceeding from an 
over-estimate of the subject of it. He was never a great philo- 
sopher, ‘* he was what Condorcet correctly termed an impatient 
spirit,” and the two things are incompatible. As a satirist few 
men have wielded a weapon with a keener edge, but its blade 
was of no choice metal. He could expose to ridicule and 
contempt, as no other man could, says Mr. McCarthy, and 
‘he was gifted with the most powerful weapon in the 
world.” Scarcely; Voltaire’s wit dealt with the surface, the 
crust of human life; it touched no vital part ; much of it could not 
live beyond the hour that called it forth. Extravagant caricature 
is often wit committing suicide. The spring which would prove 
perennial must have its source deep down in the heart of the earth. 
Voltaire’s wit had no such spring, his genius no such roots; his 
touch crumbled the cave of many giants, and left them shivering 
to the blast, but it was all it could do. Ile could perceive the 
results, but not the roots of human systems; the prejudices, fears, 
fallacies, doubts, and vices of poor human nature, but not the point 
where they “all touch upon nobleness.” One of the commonest 
errors, says Mr. McCarthy, ‘is to ascribe to a man profound in- 
sight into human nature because he is quick in ferreting out 
certain special foibles or vices.” No reputation is purchased more 





* Con Amore. By Justin McCarthy. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1868. 
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cheaply or is really more superficial. ‘‘ He concentrated his gaze on 
the peculiar object he wished to satirize, till at length its pro- 
portions became magnified to his vision :” and we may add, his 
sense of its proportion to the whole was lost. It is good to have a 
microscopic eye, but when we fix our thoughts on the abscess in 
the back of an aphis, it is well to let the world know it is an aphis 
we are dissecting. Mr. MeCarthy is fully alive to Voltaire’s 
merits. ‘ His ideas,” he observes, ‘‘may be extravagant, but his 
style never is;” or again, “ What an admirable pamphleteer 
Voltaire would have made, had he been but an Englishman! 
What inextinguishable ridicule he would have scattered over a 
Ministry or an Opposition! How irresistibly people would have 
been forced to think anything he laughed at deserving of 
laughter!” A man’s true nature, he adds, quoting Goethe, is best 
divined by observing what he ridicules; and judged by this 
standard, he thinks posterity has dealt hardly by Voltaire, and 
proceeds to a careful criticism of some of his lighter works, in 
which he used his weapon most unsparingly, maintaining that, 

“Few of the leading satirists of literature ever so consistently and, 
all things considered, so boldly turned their points against that which 
deserved to be wounded. Religious intolerance and religious hypocrisy, 
the crying sins of Franco in Voltaire’s day, were tho steady objects of 
his satire. Where, in these stories at least, does he attempt to satirizo 
religion? Where dogs he make a gibe of genuine human affection ? 
Where does he sneer at an honest effort to serve humanity? Whore 
does he wilfully turn his face from the truth? Calmly surveying those 
marvellous satirical novels, the unprejudiced reader will search in vain 
for the blasphemy and impiety with which so many well-meaning 
people have charged the fictions of Voltaire.” 

The next essay is a sketch of Goethe, admirable in the entire 
sympathy with which the author enters into the poet’s artistic nature. 
Whatever came from Goethe's hands was to be perfect of its kind ; 
no matter that the work in hand was a trifle, a mere curiosity, its 
setting should be absolute in its beauty. He has taught us to what 
a point of polish, to what an exquisite fitness and adaptability he 
could bring the German language, and Mr. McCarthy requires of 
us that if we would judge the works of this great master at all 
we should consider them as strictly and literally works of art, and 
remarks, ‘* We do not ask that the marble Apollo shall fulfil any 
end but that of mere beauty. Ail we ask of the lapidary is to 
bring out every beam of the diamond, every flashing tint of the 
opal ; the painter who has done nothing but produce fine landscapes 
or beautiful faces, we admit to have on the whole led no useless 
or ignoble existence ; and no one feels disposed to arraign the 
public decree which sets him in a higher rank among the labourers 
of the earth, than his practical brother who combines painting with 
glazing.” Assuredly, but it is impossible to forget that the bringing- 
out of the beam of the diamond, the tint of the opal, has use in its 
highest form; all beauty is a revelation, and every fresh reve- 
lation is in its turn the fertilizing element in fresh thought, the ulti- 
mate outcome of which, let the free play of it last never so long, is 
action. Nor do we fora moment imagine Mr. McCarthy wishes us to 
forget this. No one knows more fully how far Goethe’s master-pieces 
have influenced the whole mind and literature of Germany, shoot- 
ing bright rays of light, unconscious of its intensity, over the mental 
condition of the whole of our own generation. He has thoroughly 
analyzed the attitude in which Goethe stood to his work, having 
*“recourse to the strength of his intellect to counterbalance the 
weakness of his character and the sensitiveness of his nerves. Le 
dramatized his emotions: made them stand out objectively from 
him, and thus removed them away from himself. When gricf 
became painful, he worked it off into a poem, and contemplating it 
artistically, no longer felt it as belonging to his own being.” 
‘* Every emotion is crystallized into a stanza.” In this essay Mr. 
McCarthy does not occupy himself with the graver works of 
Goethe, but with his minor poems and ballads, believing them to | 
be the true revelation of the man himself. ‘ He had no living 
confidant, and could only express his soul through his genius fully 
to himself.” ‘True, perhaps, of the inner nature of every great poct 
or artist, it comes out at times in Tennyson, as in Goethe, even 
to the injury of dramatic force, or the intense heightening of its 
power, as when Goethe makes Tasso say of Antonio :— 





“ Er besitzt, 
Ich mag wohl sagen, alles, was mir fehlt, 
Doch haben alle Gétter sich versammelt, 

Geschenke seiner Wiege darzu bringen, 

Die Grazien sind leider ausgeblieben !” 
—which Miss, Swanwick has so aptly translated :— 

‘“* He possesses, I may truly say, 
All that in me is wanting. But, alas! 


When round his cradle all the gods assembled, 
To bring their gifts, the Graces were uot there.” 


We know instinctively that Goethe was applying the inimitable | 


| are compelled to differ from him. 
‘‘ of the character of Jean Valjean is the analysis of the whole 
, scheme of philosophy, heart, and moral of the book,” and he asserts 
| that in criticizing this effort of Victor Hugo's genius and patient 
art we must see that it satisfies three requirements if it is to be 


description not alone or primarily to Antonio, but to the whole 
class whose mental calibre must have made them scourges to him 
and offences in his eyes. 

Mr. McCarthy complains bitterly of the translation through 
which English readers are made familiar with Goethe’s minor 
poems, and perhaps the attempt to render Goethe popular has not 
been without distinct injury to both author and reader. Cer. 
tainly, if an Anglicized Homer be an anomaly, an Anglicized 
Goethe is worse. It is possible to present action in a new dress and 
not destroy its force, but Goethe plunges all thought into his own 
crucible, to reproduce it crystallized, and the process is vitiated 
and all coherence of the particles lost by the admixture of one 
foreign element. We have before us in these pages many 
instances of this dissolving process, but a short and simple 
instance must suffice, where— 

“Da stehet von schinen Blumen 
Die ganze Wiese so voll. 
Ich breche sie, ohne zu wissen, 

Wem ich sie geben soll.” 

—is thus translated :— 
“ Tho meadow it is pretty, 
With flowers so fair to see: 
I gather them, but no one 

Will take the flowers from me.” 
We have only to transfer such gross misinterpretations to verses of 
deeper meaning, and the result is not far to seek ; but the popular- 
izing mania, the determination to make knowledge or a counter- 
feit of knowledge cheap, is the canker at the very heart of our 
English system of education. There are, as Mr. McCarthy justly 
observes, distinct intellectual reasons why Goethe should never 
attain English popularity. ‘‘ You must have mastered a certain 
amount of knowledge before you can understand him. Simplicity 
of style is a key-note of popularity, but not simplicity of style 
combined with intense subtlety of thought, and this combination is 
the characteristic of all save the most trivial of Goethe’s poems.” 
Even as it might be truly urged to be the characteristic of all 
great genius, it is equally true that all real greatness has in it a 
magnetic power to attract and draw up to itself, but the mind 
brought under its influence must bear the painful steps of the 
ascent. 

We wish it were within the power of our limited space to do 
justice to the essay which follows. In the brief space of seventy 
pages Mr. McCarthy has contrived to give us a far better insight 
into the mental growth of Germany’s much loved poet Schiller 
than we could obtain in fifty volumes of mere detail. He watches 
Schiller as he gradually emerges from the stormy protest of his 
youth, when he startled Germany and more than Germany by 7'he 
Robbers; traces his calm appreciation of his own error when, 
finding the world a wider place to live in than his youthful imagi- 
nation had pictured, ‘‘ he comes to study men and women more 
closely, as he withdraws from his eyes the veil which his own 
personality drew around them. Here lay the secret of his strength— 
his intense sympathy with humanity in all its phases, in its darkest 
forms resembling still the “‘ plants in mines that struggle toward 
the sun.” Schiller’s works are not the mere offspring of his brain 
dissevered from himself, but the revealings of a spiritual nature, 
which fed not upon itself, but on every form of human life and 
thought with which it was brought into contact. The student of 
Schiller while reading this essay will probably find his own often 
misty conclusions placed before him with exceeding clearness, and 
an insight into the poet’s meaning not too commonly to be met 
with. 

Mr. McCarthy's study of Victor Hugo is a brilliant piece of 
criticism, open, we think, to some objections. With perfect 
appreciation of the great Frenchman's genius, he is not blind to 
his faults, to the over-elaboration with which at times, even in his 
most graphic sketches, he wearies the reader; or to the licentiousness 
in art which, allowing no limit to its proper province, revels in 
moustrosities of horror. It is chiefly in his estimate of Les Misérables 
that, while acknowledging the weight of argument on his side, we 
‘* The examination,” he says, 


| pronounced a complete success :’— 


“ First, is the character in itself, regarded simply as the ideal hero of 
Victor Hugo's story, a consistent, artistic, and impressive figure as the 
central form of the romance? Second, is it a successful picture of a 
probable, or at least possible, human being? Third—and from this 


| final test we cannot release the creator of Jean Valjean—is it true as 


regards the practical moral which it professes to inculcate ?” 


> 
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As concerning the first of these requirements, Mr. McCarthy says, 
«[ do not hesitate to pronounce the character of Jean Valjean 
absolutely perfect.” To the second he has a distinct negative ; 
Jean Valjean is not, in his estimation, a possible human being :— 

“But admitting that the soul of Jean Valjean might have been thus 


miraculously regenerated, are we to believe that the habits and tho 


manners stamped by half a lifetime of tho prison and the galleys, of 


association with the rudest, tho basest, and most brutal of human 
creatures, could have dropped off in a moment as the rags of the beggar 
girl in the pantomime give place at the touch of a wand to the lustrous 
garment and spangles and flowers of the Columbine ? The transforma- 
tion of Jean Valjean is absolutely not less miraculous and complete than 
that by which Byron's Deformed puts on in a moment the beautiful form 
and noble lineaments of Achilles.” 

We think it is just at this point Victor Hugo has been true to 
himself and to the highest art. ‘ No trace,” urges Mr. McCarthy, 
‘of the habits of the hovel, the dungeon, or the hulks betrays the 
Jean Valjean who sits by the bed of the dying Fantine; who 
nurtures, trains, and loves Cosette.” But Victor Hugo knew that 
such manners and such habits, inevitable though they might be, 
would be but the rough clothes disguising the man; that it was 
truer to the heart and brain of his hero if he revealed the work- 
ing of the higher inner nature, even at the sacrifice of the man’s 
very skin. ‘The weight and thickness of convict manners would 
have concealed, not destroyed, exactly that which we conceive it 
was Victor Ilugo’s most intense desire to reveal. 

“ The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for an instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze.” 

As to the third count, Mr. McCarthy asks, “‘ Judged as its author 
has insisted that it shall be judged, as a moral and philosophical 
lesson, does the warmest admirer of Les Miscrables pretend that 
it has helped us in the least towards a wiser and truer blending of 
justice and mercy than that which socially and judicially we strive 
tocarry out?” We honestly believe it has; that from the story of 
Bishop Myriel in all its impractical and half immoral beauty has 
been distilled the very essence of much sober-minded move- 
ment. ‘The story itself has its roots in a truth which is 
eternal, but Victor Ilugo would be untrue to himself could 
he leave us in the light which only flashes over his own 
mind; and much of the criticism of the pages before us 
is invaluable in the unerring accuracy with which it gauges the 
height and depth, and more especially the breadth, of as great 
a genius as France this day can boast. But the volume before us 
has lighter subjects. ‘*'The Bohemia of Henri Mirger” is very 
good. Miirger has tried to classify the shades, degrees, and classes 
of Bohemia. The great section of artists unknown to fame,— 
the men who have been called, but through some fatal mistake, 
ignorance of practical life, or what not, not chosen—he dubs 
“ignored Bohemia,” and says, “it is not a road, but a cul de 
* While graphically describing the London Bohemia, Mr. 
McCarthy gives sufficient reasons for his belief that Bohemia, 
in its English phase at least, is an ephemeral institution ; but if 
he be sanguine as to the short-lived duration of a phase of social 
life just now telling very distinctly upon us, he is less hopeful 
concerning the tone of society in general. ‘There is, he says, a 
decided decatence of conversation. ‘They were a grand old 
race,” the extinct professors of the art of talk, the John- 
sons and Burkes, and Coleridges and Goethes ;” but he admits 
that ‘human life has grown too active for their brilliant mono- 
logues, while complaining that we have in no way supplied their 
places. Ile believes neither the nonsense nor the pedantry of the 
preceding generation was ‘‘so barren, so utterly empty, as the kind 
of thing which constitutes the staple converse of at least three- 
fourths of the ordinary drawing-rooms of the present days. We 
cannot believe our author’s own experience has been so unfortu- 
nate, for he avers his disbelief in the axiom that “ talents are 
nurtured best in solitude ;” yet he asks, “ Is there any one who has 
to meet many people and mix in general society who is not frequently 
foreed to observe that in whatever else we are rising, the tone of 
our ordinary conversation is falling?” Is it ? We doubt this much. 
The kings of society are, it is true (we think encouragingly true), 
beating their swords into ploughshares and pickaxes, and the keen 
edge of them is possibly somewhat blunted in the process, but the 
subjects of conversation are surely growingin wider, higher interest. 
The mere diffusion of scientific knowledge has of itself acted 
beneficially in this respect. ‘To choose some passing year of an 
individual existence as a testing-point in a nation’s growth would, 
We are confident, be deemed an unworthy argument by our author. 
Yet is it quite fair to put a Goethe or a Coleridge amongst the 
lights of a day that is dead? And letting our range extend over 
even the short space of some twenty years, will any one venture to 
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assert that Sydney Smith was as a talker inferior to any but Johnson? 
Are Whately, Browning, and Thackeray to be passed by utterly ? 
There is an epigrammatic sound in saying that “ The bringing one’s 
mind down to the proper level of ordinary conversational imbe- 
cility, and keeping it there, is a dreadful task ;” but it is, at least, 
one which no rational human being need undertake. Sydney 
Smith, says our author, used to say that he had lived twenty-five 
years in the country and never met a bore, but he would have 
met nothing else had he set about “bringing his mind down to 
the proper level of conversational imbecility.” ‘There are, at least, 
two sides to this shield. Mr. McCarthy’s judgment is no light 
one, but it is beyond the range of our more feeble imagination to 
conjure up the picture of an assembly ‘‘ of men and women of 
intelligence and education” in which * for hours no intelligent 
thought is expressed.” And yet, differ from him here and there as 
we may, as we glance back over the list of subjects we are quitting, 
we rejoice that he has written for a generation which, if it cannot 
talk, can at least read. 


THE SIX NIGHTCAPS.* 

Tuere is much in these little books to inspire us with a kindly 
feeling towards them and their writer. One thing at least is cer- 
tain, for we have tested it practically, that the young folks like 
them. We have sometimes thought that in reviewing children's 
books we were setting up a standard that was too purely ideal, we 
were legislating for children’s tastes, dictating to them, not allowing 
them to choose for themselves. Sometimes it happened that a book 
which we thought well adapted for a young audience was received 
coldly. A story which we refused to read at first,and then read under 
protest, was applauded. The truth was we had forgotten that childish 
tastes were unformed. Perhaps we had been led astray by Words- 
worth’s panegyric on the best philosopher, the eye among the blind, 
whose external semblance doth belie his soul's immensity. Any- 
how, till our mistake was shown us by experience, we rather mis- 
judged some of these nightcap stories. We thought their lessons 
too obvious and elementary. Their humour as well as their senti- 
ment seemed occasionally overdone. But after reading them 
through two or three times to boys of different ages, we were 
enlightened. We then saw that they were not meant for us, but 
for our children. Strictly speaking, we ought to keep a staff of 
boy reviewers on the premises, and about Christinas time we ought 
to give up a few columns to young writers and young readers. 
But our daily or weekly task is too serious for any such diversion. 
We have to write for the parents who put books iuto the hands 
of their children, not for the children who receive the books 
from their parents. And therefore it is to parents we address 
ourselves when we recommend these six little books of stories, 
and when we state that they are written for a gradation of 
children beginning with those who can only just read, and 
mounting up to those who can appreciate the poetry of fairyland. 
It is true that there are some stories in each book which will 
commend themselves to every age. Grown children will read 
Baby Nightcaps with the patronizing air with which a boy of five 
ealls his baby brother ‘ little darling.” ‘The tricks played on the 
fairy prime minister in the last book of the series will amuse the 
youngest children, especially when they hear of his having to turn 
head over heels across three tight-ropes stretched in his way by a 
spider, of his having the gout from eating too much roast tiger- 
lily, and of his almost cracking his left wing by sneezing after a 
pinch of dust of snapdragon. Lut as a rule, the plan laid down 
by the author may well be followed, and parents may distribute 
the books according to the size of the print and the length of the 
stories. 

It is not so easy for us to say why we like the nightcap books. 
We have admitted already that at first our critical jadgment was 
not wholly in their favour. We have been converted by better 
judges, but they have not supplied us with any reasons for the 
conversion. A child likes a book because he likes it. A grown- 
up person must be able to give an account of his likes and his dis- 
likes, if not instinctively, at all events by the force of habit. We 
can pick out certain stories which pleased us from the beginning. 
The descriptions of the fairy world with the little pink and 
white buttons of mushrooms springing out of the earth and 
making satin-wood tables for the fairy revel, of the golden 
buttercups full of sparkling May dew which had been bottled 
up for six weeks, and now foamed out its fragrance, took our 
‘The Rose Crown,” in Big Nightcaps, is an exquisite 


fancy. 
We hardly like to tell it, because it ought to be read 


story. 





* Baby Nightcaps; Little Nighteaps; Old Nightcaps ; New Nighteaps; Big Nightcaps; 
Fairy Nightcaps, By Aunt Fauny, Edinburgh: Ldmoustou aud Douglas, 1565. 
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through, and no summary could do justice to it. Then we are 
much pleased by the account of ‘“* Good Little Henry ” who hears 
his mamma say that lifting him in and out of his bath makes her 
back ache. He steals quietly upstairs, puts one little chair at the 
side of the bath and another in the water, and steps in and out 
with their help. When hismamma, who thought he was still down- 
stairs reading, finds out what he has done, he ‘ jumps up and 
down,” and says, ‘* Only look, dear mamma, what an excellent 
plan I have got to cure you! Your back will always be well now. 
It won’t hurt the chair to have a ducking every night. J¢ will 
make it stronger.” What a pleasant picture this gives us; the 
little boy jumping up and down while describing his sure way to 
improve the furniture! And there are plenty more nice children 
in the books. ‘There are the children who can't speak plain, but 
call their brothers ‘‘ bedders,” and say they ‘‘ sant” do things, and 
give new versions of Blue Beard, making out that his name was 
Blue Man's Beard, and that, instead of telling his wife that he 
would kill her, he said to his sister, ** If you don't come down I 
gib you popping.” And there are the children who, when they 
are being christened, pull off the clergyman’s spectacles, and who 
land their porridge on the tip of their nose instead of guiding it 
into their mouth. And others go to church one Sunday when there 
is a collection, and march up the aisle during service, and put their 
bright new pennies into the plate, instead of waiting for it to be 
handed round. This variety of children, and the conviction that 
they are all drawn from life, give the nightcap books one great 
attraction. It is plain that we are admitted into the family con- 
fidence of the author. She expects that the children to whom she 
tells her stories will exclaim, ‘*‘ Why, mamma, / know Lily!” and 
‘* Why, it is Howard, little Howard!” Of course there cannot be 
the same amount of personal recognition on this side of the 
Atlantic as there was in the State from which these six nightcaps 
have flown like so many small white balloons crossing the wide 
ocean. But we think there will be no lack of friendliness among 
English children for their new cousins and the aunt who has 
brought them over, and though no passport is needed, we hope our 
words may serve to introduce them into many families. 


r r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee ee 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Leaves from the Journal of Our Lifein the Highlands (Smith and Elder.) 
—Tho Queen’s book appears in a very handsome quarto, copiously illustra- 
ted with engravings on steel and wood. These are all, with scarcely any 
exception, good of their kind. A special interest attaches, of course, to 
the Queen’s own sketches, which aro, for the most part, givon in fac- 
simile, Two chromolithographs represent the sitting-rooms of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort at Balmoral. The colour, which is 
judiciously employed, gives the impression of life very well. Of the 
Journal itself we have long since expressed our opinion ; on the present 
occasion we need not say anything more than that its present shape is 
worthy, but not more than worthy, of it. 

The Seven Churches of Asia. By A. Svoboda. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. H. B. Tristram, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This 
volume is illustrated by twenty photographs representing landscapes 
and architectural remains, and representing the present condition of the 
cities which were tho seats of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor. All 
these are interesting, though the interest, and perhaps the uso of a 
photograph is greater to those who know the scene which it represents 
than to those who do not. Some of them strike us as being unusually 
good, with an artistic effect not always attained. We may specify as 
one specially worthy of note No. 15, ‘‘ Sardis; the general view looking 
towards the Church.” The text is interosting, written, it would seem, 
by one who is well acquainted with his subjoct. M. Svoboda has added 





a very useful itinerary, with an account of distances and attainable 
accommodation. The tour, he tells us, is one that can be made easily 
and safely. Fifteen days is the time that he allows for it, the total | 
distance being something under 500 miles, of which the first fifty may 
be accomplished by railway. 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, selected and edited by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Wilmott (Warne), appears in a new edition, with a par- | 
ticularly tasteful binding. Such a selection must always be a matter | 
in which opinion differs very widely; when an editor hus to deal with 
modern poets, the matter is, we presume, additionally complicated by 
the consideration of copyright. It is thus that we should account for | 
Hannah More, Bowles, and James Montgomery occupying more space 
than Tennyson, Robert Browning, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
for the name of Matthew Arnold not appearing at all. The illustrations 
seem very good. 

A handsome octavo of more than 600 pages contains A Selection from 
the Works of Dean Swift (Nimmo).—The editor has not attempted to 
expurgate his author, who, as he justly says, though often indecent, is | 


very seldom immoral. He has omitted the greater part of the Dean's 
political writings, and, under the necessity of the case, may be thought 
right in doing so. His volume is as large and as closely printed as it 
could conveniently be, and, therefore, we must be content to miss much 
that we would gladly have seen retained. The editor and the pub. 
lishers deserve many thanks for their work. Woe should be grateful to 
them, if for nothing else, for making accessible the inimitable “ Tale of 
a Tub,” which the Bishop of Brechin and his friends the Ritualists 
might read at the present moment with great advantage. 

Messrs. Routledge reprint Zhe Works of Lawrence Sterne in an octavo 
of between six and seven hundred pages. If purchasers are found for 
these volumes, and from the rapidity with which they appear it seems 
certain that they are found, the English classic authors must be finding 
a larger public now than they did in their own day. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Bolton Corney, 
Esq. (Longmans.)—This volume does not bear any date. We presume 
that it appeared some time since, as the editor offers acknowledgments to 
at least one gentleman who is now dead in a way in which such acknow- 
ledyments are offered only to the living. The book, however, whether 
old or new, is pretty enough to be always acceptable ; nor has Goldsmith 
ever been more gracefully illustrated than he is here by Cope, Creswick, 
Horsley, Redgrave, and Taylor. Of the “Life of the Poet ” which the 
editor has prefixed to his collection we cannot say much in praise. He 
complains of the difficulty of discovering the truth about various points 
in Goldsmith’s career, but strangely enough does not make uso of Mr, 
Forster's labours. 

The Golden Gift: a Book for the Young (Nimmo), is a very well mado 
selection of passages from English poets and prose writers, illustrated by 
some thirty engravings on wood, which both in design and execution are 
generally very pleasing. Some, however, are somewhat careless and 
rough, which, as all are the work of one hand, can hardly be wondered 
at. 

Saint George and the Dragon. Mlustrated by John Franklin, 
(Virtue.)—The ballad as it appears in Bishop Percy's Reliques is illus- 
trated by designs which are sufficiently well drawn, but aro hardly 
terrible enough. The page borders would have been better for a little 
variety. We are fairly tired of dragons before we get to the end. 

Messrs. Routledge publish, for the benefit of the very little ones, 
Baby's Birthday, Puss in Boots, an unusually spirited and humorous 
series of illustrations of an old friend; and The Lnraged Miller, which is 
new to us, and which strikes us as being comical, but of a somewhat 
doubtful moral. From Messrs. Cassell and Co. we have Queer Characters, 
representing the funny doings of animals who take to keeping school 
and other human occupations, the story of JZow Cock Sparrow Kept his 
Christmas, and a versified little abstract of Robinson Crusoe, both of them 
adorned with spirited pictures; and sop'’s Fables, to which we cannot 
accord any praise. 

The British Workman for the year appears with an attractively terrific 
picture of a Red Indian. We have also to acknowledge The Friendly 
Visitor (1868) (Seeley) and Chatterbox (1868) (Macintosh), both agree- 
able items among the good things with which the little ones of the pre- 
sent are so plentifully provided. The Sunday at /Zome and the Leisure 
Hour are twin magazines, which, to borrow an illustration from a well 
known story, may stand for the two characters of Grave and Gay. Both, 
it seems, are published by the Religious Tract Society, but it is only the 
more serious child that is formally acknowledged by the presenco of the 
parent’s name on the title-page. Both, if we may judge froma very hasty 
glance through more than sixteen hundred large octavo pages, contain 
plenty of good reading. 

Tales for boys and girls accumulate about this time in overwhelming 
numbers. The first place must be given to Stories of School Life, by 
Ascott R. Hope. (Nimmo.)—Mr. Hope is the author of two books, 
About Dominies and About Boys, which many of our readers will 
remember with pleasure. He knows some aspects of his subject very 
well, writes, at least, without affectation or ex.ggeration, and contrives, 
we should say, to impress on his young readers some very good morals 
without any weariness of sermonizing. The book, indeed, will scarcely 
bear comparison with the one story of school life which most readers 
will be inclined to make their standard; we mean, of course, Zom Brown. 
There is a want of breadth about its pictures of life, and something 
petty in its interests. On the athletic side of school-boy existence woe 
have nothing like some of Mr. Hughes's famous scenes, like the 
description of the Marylebone Matcb, for instance. With the intel- 
lectual side Mr. Hope is apparently more familiar, but oven here we do 
not consider him entirely satisfactory. By the way, does he approve of 


' such very rough Lynch law as the kicking of a mauvais sujet of a boy 


round the playground by his schoolfellows ? 

Deep Down: a Tale of the Cornish Mines, by R. M. Ballantyne 
(Nisbet), is an uncommonly good story, in which the local colouring of 
scenery and life is very well preserved by a writer who is evidently 


| well acquainted with his subject. There is plenty both of pathos and 
| humour in the story, and an element of religious feeling which, without 
' being obtruded, dominates the whole. The story of how Baby Maggot 


discovered his father's brandy-kegs, and of Penrose, the local preacher, 


“are good specimens of the writer’s lighter and more serious manners. 
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“The Little Gipey. By Elie Sauvage. Illustrated by Lorenz Frdlich. 
Translated by Anna Blackwell. (Griffith and Farran.)—A charming 
little tale, with some of the most effective illustrations we have over 
seen from Lorenz Frilich’s delicate, graceful, and humorous pencil. 
Look at the scene in the market-place of Darmstadt, at page 76, where 
Minnie is dancing, and the burgomaster, leaning on his thick, ivory- 
headed cane, is looking on in the front of the German crowd,—nothing 
could be better than the expression of comfortable admiration on the 
worthy old burgomaster’s face, and the vivid interest expressed in the 
various faces of the crowd, some of them making remarks to cach other 
on the cbild’s dancing, while the old-fashioned, gabled houses stand round 
pehind as a background. But all the illustrations are good, and almost 
equally good, some in one way and somo in another, some for pathos and 
simplicity, some for humour and vivacity. The tzlo itself, too, is very 
pretty, and a charming gift for children. 

Stories from Germany. I. Goldseekers and Breadwinners, or “ There's 
no Place like Home,” by Franz Hoffmann ; 11. The Cobbler, the Clerk, and 
the Lawyer of Liebstein, by Gustav Nieritz, translated by Annie Har- 
wood. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Both these stories are attractive, and 
the latter has a great deal of real literary merit. It seems a very good 
moral to teach people not to make haste to be rich by seeking gold at the 
diggings, but why is not this, in reality, bread-winning as much as any other 
sortof mining? Have not, in fact, the gold discoveries led to a new and 
more effective distribution of population over the face of the earth, and 
ought, then, the gold after being discovered to have been ueglected, as the 
first story strives virtually to inculcate? That the avarice to which these 
discoveries ministered, is a very ugly part of human nature is no 
reason why unavaricious and adventurous men should throw up the 
pursuit as one accursed. Thoy might do the same with almost any 
single human pursuit on the like grounds. Gustav Nieritz’s tale is 
much fuller of literary point and beauty, and its German simplicity and 
homeliness are blonded with a good deal of power. Tho volume, on the 
whole (passably enough illustrated), is a very taking one, and will be 
exceedingly popular with children. 

Every-Day Painted Picture, Play, and Scrap-Book, painted in oil colours. 
(Dean and Son.)—A jolly little picture book for small children, full of 
variety, the colours gay, showy, and not too coarse, and the animal pic- 
tures of a kind sure to interest little people. The rhymes are not much, 
but that is a matter of very secondary importance. 


Elephant Haunts. Being a Sportsman's Narrative of tho Search aftor 
Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and Hippopotamus 
Hunting. By Henry Faulkner, late 17th Lancers. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This entertaining but somewhat wordy narrative is no bad supple- 
ment to Mr. Young's brief account of his search after Livingstone. 
Disappointed in his hopes of obtaining the post of leader, Mr. Faulkner 
accompanied the searching expedition as a volunteer, and appears to 
have done it good service; turning all the energies set free by his 
unofficial position towards the search after elephants, hippopotami, 
antelopes of all sorts, buffalo, and here and there a stray tiger or 
leopard fell before his gun, but the hunger of his soul was not satisfied 
till he had shot the hard-skulled African elephant through the brain with 
a temple shot. This, he had been told, could not be done; but he had 
scarcely passed the place where Bishop Mackenzie sleeps aftor his labours 
at the junction of the Ruo and Shiré rivers, when he proved tho contrary 
to his own entire satisfaction and to that of his followers, who showed 
their amazement and delight by the most frantic gestures, and were 
soon knee-deep in the victim's carcase, fighting like wild beasts over 
their spoil. It has not often, we should fancy, fallen to the lot of any 
man to kill four elephants out of one group with four successive 
shots. The negroes (sole witnesses of his prowess) might well cry 
out that “by and by elephant finish, by and by no more 
elephant.” We must own to a feeling of weariness at page 
after page of slaughter. However boneficial to hungry negroes, 
and enlivened by hairbreadth escapes on the part of tho ven- 
turesome hunter, we think that the narrative would have been the 
better for a vigorous use of the scissors. It would havo been well, too, 
if Mr. Faulkner had suppressed a tendency to find fault with the 
management of the expedition,—a tendency which does not show well in 
one who himself applied (but too late) for the leadership. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Faulkner has written a spirited narrative of some 
capital sport in newly discovered regions, and it will be appreciated by 
many an embryo Nimrod who can as yet bag large game only in 
imagination. 

The Odes of Pindar translated into English Prose. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. (Williams and Norgate; Deighton and Bell.)—Mr. Paley can 
doubtless construe Pindur as well as any scholar in England, so far as a 
mastery of the critical difficulties of this most difficult of the classics is 
concerned. But if to construe is to represent the original by language 
that is graceiul as well as equivalent, he is not a great proficient in the 
art. The fact is, that as we have had occasion to notice before, he 
seems sadly wanting in taste. A critic who could obelize the magni- 
ficent 6 6 %i¢ vuxri éo1mws (Iliad, i, 47), a8 being intrinsically weak, 
does not inspire confidence. Nor does his translation of Pindar make 
us think any better of him in this respect. His “plain unvarnished Saxon- 
English” is what the translation of a poot, however literal, nover ought to 
be, wholly unpoetical, put together without regard to euphony or rhythm 





always common-place, and sometimes even vulgar. These are faults which 
might have been avoided without any loss of exactness or of the usefulness 
of the book as a “crib” for Cambridge candidates for classical honours. 
We take specimens at random from the first Olympian Ode, the passage 
where Pelops invokes Poseidon. Our criticisms may seem trifling, but 
it will be remembered that they refer solely to expression, and that they 
might, we believe, be multiplied indefinitely. For by opgva we have 
“in the dark,” instead of the far more euphonious “in the darkness.” 
T1:daooy is rendered “hold back,” which is surely inferior to the more 
literal “fetter” or “enchain;” and avaSarAeros ydmuov Ovyarpes 
by “keeps putting off the marriage of his daughter,” an expression 
which is colloquial, if it is nothing worse. In the second Olympian, 
again, what could be worse for #Teras Adyos eddpivorg Kadjzos xovpass 
than “the remark applies to the deified daughters of Cadmus”? Mr. 
Paley gives us, besides his translation, a short preface, which, however, 
is almost as much about Homer as about Pindar. We own to some 
surpriso at the statement, though it harmonizes, doubtless, with 
fr. Paley’s sceptical theories, that there is no proof that Pindar 
committed his Odes to writing. This seems scarcely consistent with the 
view that no poems of antiquity have been so little tampered with. And 
whore is this scepticism about the use of writing to end? Is it to be 
extended to Aschylus, Herodotus, and Sophocles, the period of whose - 
literary activity had begun before that of Pindar had ceased ? 

Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. By James Augustus St. John. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. St. John has given fifteen reasons for undertaking a 
new Life of Ralegh, a task to which he has devoted seven years. Some 
of these reasons, as, for instance, his belief that he throws new light on 
Ralegh’s connection with Prince Henry, and on his relations with 
France, would alone bo sufficient to justify the attempt, which is not 
without its success. Mr. St. John has, too, had valuable opportunities 
for personally examining the MSS. preserved in Madrid. The numerous 
class of readers who are glad to have conclusions from evidence drawn 
for them rather than the evidence itself from which to draw their own 
will find Mr. St. John’s history valuable and sufficient. 

Who will be Queen of the Tournament ? and Other Stories. Tey Robert 
St. John Corbet. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—Various kinds of 
childish revels, from dressings-up and swimming matches, to a real 
tournament in armour, are described in this book. Thero is too much 
straining after effect in it, a sort of juvenile sensationalism which 
reminds us of grown-up artifice, and is therefore an improper element 
in a work intended for a simpler age. The style is not only sensa- 
tional, but spasmodic, Still, there aro some pretty scenes, one or two 
pleasant surprises, and occasional jokes in tho book, so that it need not 
be treated too harshly. 





ErratuM.—The third book on our list (published by Strahan), in the 
review last week of the Arthw: Legends, should have been printed as 
compiled and arranged by “J. T. K.” (not “J. E. K.”). The number 
of pages in it should have been spoken of as 250, not 150. 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot un- 
dertake the responsibility of returning MS. of 
which he cannot avail himself, It is suggested 
that Correspondents and Contributors should 
keep Copies of such Documents as they value. 

ft 1s par ticularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hlalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 





TICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
COATS for GENTLEMEN, 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d 42s. 
Treble- Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s, 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester : 
10 Mosley strect. Liverpvol: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dres 
21s to 358; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 
42s. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


NTICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
yi ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
633 to 848; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 

H. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVIEN- 
ING DRESS for BOYS. 
NICOLL’'S SPECIALITIES in MORNING SUITS for 
BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in KNIC KERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in HIGHLAND and 
SALLOR’S DRESS for BOYS. 
NICOLL'S subenenes in OVERCOATS for 
30YS. 





Beaver, * lined 

















Liver; ool: 





lis 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 


Frieze cloth, 4 years of age, 
2ls 6d—14 yrs., 23s— 


yrs., 18s 64—10 yrs., 20s—12 yrs., 
16 yrs., 24s 6d. 

ton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney cloths: 4 years of 
24s 6d—S yrs., 26s 6d—10 yrs., 
28s 6d—12 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 32s 6d—16 yrs., 34s ‘6d, 

NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, 

HOSIERY, &c., suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ 
notice, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 










Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDING HABITS 
5 in various coloured Tweed cloths, £3 3s. 
NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, in various 
Melton cloths, £4 4s. 
NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Superfine cloths, £6 6s, 

RIDING TROUSERS, from 21s: Hats with Falls, 21s, 
PROMENADE JACKETS in great variety. 
SERGE, TWEED, an : CL OT H PROMENADE 

COSTUMES 
and MELT. IN TRAVEL- 
ditto SKIRTS, 


coloured 


WATERPROOF owen ) 
LING COSTUMES, £1 Ils 6d, £2; 
20s 


. 208, 


YOUNG LADIES’ LONG WATE RPROOF TWEED 









WRAPPE RS, with Sleeves and Hoods: years of 
age, 14s 6d; 5 years, 17s 6d: 8 years, 20s; 12 years, 
22s 6d; 15 year Also Riding-Habits, Jackets, and 


Costumes at equally moderate prices, according to size. 
Messrs, NICOLL’'S WATERPROOF TWEED and 
MELTON CLOTHS. for CLOAKS, &c., are made with- 
out the least mixture of cotton, hence they are so 
durable and impermeable, always retaining their 

superior appearance, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, " 
Family, and the Courts of E 
118, 120 Regent street : anc 
10 Mosley street. 1 Live TP ool: 


ilors to the Queen, Royal 
rope. London: 114, 116, 
22 Cornhill, Manchester: 
50 Bold street. 







HEAL and SON, Torrensnam Court roan, W. 
T EAL and SON'S” ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
i AM ( Cou RT ROAD, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torr Torre: 
I EDSTEADS, BE DDING, and BED- 








ROOM FURNITU RE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 









HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Eikington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 


employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver, 
first quality for 


A small useful set, guaranteed of 
finish and durability, as follows :— 















12 Table Forks...... if 1002 102 202 50 
12 Table Spoons . 3 JL1002 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks ..... . JL 201 70/LWOLILO 
12 Dessert Spoons .L 20L TOLWOLILO 
12 T ; 91400 190L LOL 20 
iz Spoons, gilt bow 09 90012 09 12 00 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ......... 0 600 800 809 80 
1 Gravy Spoon ,........ 9 6090 860 900 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls,...0 300 400 400 436 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl.0 160 200 200 25 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 0 260 3690 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers., BOL 30OL 30 






00 409 43 
200140015 0 
O09 400 46 


1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle . “ 
1 Sugar Sifter.......cc.ccceces 





£9 1L6116012 8 61526 
ingly at the same price. An 
» and a rehutive number 


y Article to be hac 
‘hest, to contain the aboy 
of Knives, &¢., £2 lds. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks........ £1 2 0 per dozen, 
I I 
Dessert ., = ‘ 0160 
TOR FOOTE: scciceseesincestscen -- O 100 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 
All kinds of replating doue by the patent process, 


i ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 19s the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s Gd to 49s 6d the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 8s the set of flve; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s; Britannia metal, 22s to 80s; electro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9, 
bs ee S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Dish Covers, Hot-WaTER | BATHS and ToILeT WARE 


















DISHES, [non and Brass Bep- 
Stroves and FENDERS, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PigcEs, | BEppING and Bep-HANG- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 
LAMPS, GEASELIERS, Bev-Room CABINET Fur- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 


Urns and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &e. 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, LA, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


\ TOOD TAPESTR Y DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 

In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 

ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 

coyered with any real wood selected, Special designs 

in any style, and estimates free. 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Be rners street, 


E. ZE NBY and SON'S 's ICKLES, 

aa CES, and CONDIMENTS,—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards sireet, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 

The admirers of this eclebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


Li mndon. 








p E RRINS. 
pronounced by 
Improves the 


YAU CE.—L EA and 
K) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Suuces throughout the World. 


| 





GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 








IY ER LY FAMILY SHOULD KEEp 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Watery 
Quinine Wi ‘ine ), for strengthe ning the system. Sold | by 


grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &€c., at 30s per dozen, 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


1OD LIVER OIL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL, AFFECTIONS, &e. 
O D LbIVERB OF & 
FOR DEBILITY. 
O D LIVER 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians:— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS :. 
Dr, Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C. P., ERC S., &., 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, ls 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 53; 
five — IIs. 





OLlL 








i INNEFOR S$ FLUID MAGN -ESLA, 
The Medic - rofession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
fur Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





INDIGESTION. 
hea nh CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
a Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
2s od, and Hs, 
OUDAULT’'S PE PSINE P OW DER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Suld everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


LoZ2x¢ iES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALLA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQULRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 } OXFORD STRE E T, LONDON. 
M URIATE of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, aud preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 351, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
277 OXFORD STREET, 














‘LON DON. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
WORLD'S 
| AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TULN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandritff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





He aL OW AY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

Throughout the year, whether summer heats or 
wintry chills rule the atmosphere, these remedies are 
always applica es end will never fai il to reward those 
sufferers who give a trial to their efficacy. This 
Ointment is inv: sinabie for the relief of the many 2cci- 
dents which happen to children, f “bares, 
pimples, and boils are instantly reli od he sp edily 
cured by it. All external inflammations, carbuneles, 
whitlows, sprains, and erysipelas are restrain sd in 
their painful course by this cooling unguent, 2 nd con- 
ducted to a thorough cure, Nature cannot yie a more 
safe and certain aiders and abettors of health than ure 
presented in Holloway’s twin medicaments, which, 
though wonderfully powerful for good, are incompetent 
to haim, 

















DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20, PICCADILLY. 
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(Corrected to 10th Nov., 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
ished 1838, for the Ascurenee of Lives, and for 
ue Annuities and Endowments. ae 
— ),000, fully ten ribed by upwards of 500 
Capital—£500, i anshiisaee. pi ik 
co—7 Wate io ieee, Pall ull, London, 
ne’ — branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon an 1 China; and Agencies 
throughout the United King iom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the priucipal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, E at. . 
Edward Vansittart Neale, <q. 
Dr. James Nichols. MRC. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. 
Wm. Page Thomas Philli; 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business— Tait, Esq.. FSS 
Department of Medical Statistics a illiam ¥ ‘arr, "Esq. 
MD., F.B.S., General Register Office. 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., MLA. 
Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Ea 
HOME ee nag NESS. 
Annual Premium Income 





ord George Paulet, C.B. 





FSA. 


_ P.M 








um, Esq. 





£217,000 





Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN INESS, 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,009 





Claims paid excced.............0.00000 2,150,000 

MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 

CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the indian Branch. 

§, A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq.. Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 

of the Peace. 


F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Merchant. 


Manackjee Rustumiee, Esq.. 
Sanderson, 


Charles Sanderson, i sq. (Beraers, 
Upton), Solicitor. 
Manager of Eastern Bran 
FSS. 


and 
hes—C, H. Oghourne, Esq., 


MADRAS, 
Board of Mar 

Robert Fergusson, Esq. 
cantile Bank of India. L 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Man: 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq.. Administrator-General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRCS. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

3OMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-Ge Satan 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-atla 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel , Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M., Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it msy be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly Erant MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimeted that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjauh, 
United Uncovenanted Serviee, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year ut 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 y ars sand upwards at 6 per cent. 

eTannum, Interest payable hal arly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particul: ars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 

mdon. By order, Rh. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
G° LONIAL INVESTMENTS. 

e CEYLON COMP: ANY dl (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their ; cuarantee, as may be desired: 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, "Palmerston buildings, Old 

street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
C é N D L E s. 

ASK FOR F _ D'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 

‘ANDLES. 
Safety, See, and Cleanliness combined. 
From Que Shilling per Ib. upwards. 


gement. 
nt to the Chartered Mer- 
ndon, and China, 

rv Madras Lrrigation Com- 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEA 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Llectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cructs, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’S—Papiecr Maché Tea Trays, in Seta, 
from 21s, new and ¢ it patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DE 4 NE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e, 
DEANE’S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 


large and handsome assortment, 








terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 


ligit Glass from 63s, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
A Discount of 6 per Cx 


NOVE 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed at | | 


| 
Established A.D. 1700. 
WITH PRICED FUR 
‘ut. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (- King William deena LONDON BRIDG K. 


wih THE BEST ARTICLES 


NE’S. 


SEARS —Demestio Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms titted complete, 

| DEAN®E’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all moderna 
and approved patterns, 

| DEANE’S— Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality, 

DEANE’S—Reg rister Stoves, improved 
mude Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 


| DEANE’S— ornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 

| DEANE’S —Tin and Japan Goods, Lrou Ware, and 

| DEAWE’s—T Ty, 


Culinary Utensils. 
y, Brushes, Mats. &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
| DEANE" S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—lIlarness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
| manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material, 


London- 








NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S CHRISTMAS 


LTIES. 





77 and 7 OXFORD 


Cases of Scissors, 
Mustard Pots, Eg 


OXFORD STREE 


77 and 78 


( R Ik NT AL 8 ANK COKRPORAT ION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Augus 
sol. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafis and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Meibourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
Tndia, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which mey be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 


Threadneedle street, Loudon, 1868, 


pve RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £759,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divide d among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies aud sur- 
render values, 

Wiivle-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assigument registered and ackuowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Ofiices in Lon- 
























don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C,, and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 
ANI aREW B: BADEN, Actuary. 
and LIFE 


I AND- IN-HAND F IRE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, B.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1536, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 

RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fikes De&PARTMENT—66 per Cent, 
paid on First-Class R 

Lir&é DEPARTMENT—55 5 per Cent. 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (2th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appe: ut as Agents per 
sons of good position and character. 






EFNDIGESTION REMOVED. 

MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or 
GLOBULES is the suceessful and popular reinedy for 
the cure of Indiges 1 Sold in bottlesand boxes from 
2s. with full directi ns, by THOMAS MORSON and 
SON, 31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell Square 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists ; but & 
fur * Morsou’s ” Pepsine, 











MAPPIN AND 


of the Premiums | 


of the Premiums | 


Thousands of Articles from Is to £10 daily arriving at the London Warehouses, 
STREET, 


Razors, Pocket and Penknives Electro and Silver, 


WILL. 


Butter Dishes, Knives, 


and 71 and 72 CORN 


g Steamers and Stands, Table Kuives, Spoons, and Forks. 


WEBB, 


71 and 72 


VHILL 


YCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
| kw The LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE in 
GREAT BRITALN. 
PReSIDENT—The MARQUESS of TWEEDDALE, K.T 
Invested Funds now exceed ...........0.. . £4,640,000 
Annual Revenue now exceeds ,,,. 600,000 
Polic’es dated 02 or before 31st Dex omaher will rank 
for six years’ bonuses at next division of profits, or one 
year’s bonus more than policies of later date. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON Secretary. 
Office in London : 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Corn- 
hill. HUGH M*KEAN, Chief Agent. 
District Agents: Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall; 
Benton Seeley, Bookseller, Islington green. 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Cora- 
hill, aud 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
r ha 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

NOTICE IS NEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at CHRISTMAS must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be 
come void, 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Revuckp 
Durty of Is 6d per cent. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
| Company's Agents, or to 


T, and CORN 








| T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
/QMELD’s “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 
} 1 SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 


trebly refined white, solid Parafiine, in tablets, 8d and 
Is, © xquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, a ad exerts a cooling infla- 
ence ou the skin peculiar to itself, 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J, C, and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 58. 





“UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz. Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combiuation of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 


js LLD'S 


| unique, Price 3d per tablet, 
| See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 


MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
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IVIL SERVICE of 
the open competition, commencing on March 16, 1869, 
are reminded that Certificates of Birth, Health, and 
Character should be sent to the Secretary to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, London, S.W., on or before the 
Ist of February. Regulations may be obtained on 
application. 


EAD MASTERSHIP of 
GIGGLES WICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
The Governors will receive applications and Testi- 
monials until Easter, 1869. They propose to proceed to 
Election before the close of April, 1869, so as to enable 
the Head Master to commence the discharge of his 
duties at Midsummer, 1869. 
A statement of the duties. privileges, and emolu- 
ments of the Head Master and of the intentions of the 
Governors may be obtained from WILLIAM HARTLEY, 
Esq., Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to whom all com- 
munications must be addressed. 
The Head Master may be either a Layman or in 
Holy Orders, 
Settle, December, 1868. 





the 





| Gesatalactia COLLEGE, — 
PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
HEAD MASTER, 
The Rey. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Wednesday, 
Jan. 27th, 1869. Full information on application to 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


A SERIES of SIX LECTURES on Literary, Scientifle, 
and Artistic subjects will bo delivered at this College on 
the second Tue-day evenings of the months of January, 
February, March, April, May, und June next, commenc- 
ing at 8.30 o'clock. 

First Lecture, January 12, 1869, by Professor HUXLEY, 
F.R.S. Subject, “The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals.” 

Second Lecture, February 9, by J. NoRMAN LOCKYER, 
Esq., F.R.A.S. Subject, * The Sun.” 

Third Lecture, March 9, by Profes:or T. H. Key, 
F.R.S. Subject, “Some Leading Principles in Ety- 
mology.” 

An early announcement will be made of the subsequent 
lectures. 

Tickets for the Course, which are transferable and 
will admit either ladies or gentlemen, may be obtained 
at the office of the College, price 103 6d. The proceeds 
will be paid over to the Fund now being raised for 
erecting the south wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

December, 1868. 


| amine COLLEGE INSTITUTION 








for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London, 

Fee for residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas; 
Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary School, 30 
Guineas per annunl, 

Payment reckoned from entrance, 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of Rey. patrons and Lady 

patronessos, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at the 
College. 

Scriptural Teaching under the Superintendence of 

Rev. W. MCCALL and Rey. J. Wricut. 
MASTERS. 

Lectures—By various Lecturers. 

English—Mr. Woop and Mr, Home. 

Latin—Mr. Woop. 

French—Messrs, DES PoRTES and DE MEILLAC. 

German—Herr HirscuFre.Lp, 

Italian—Signor PIsTRUCCI. 

Spanish—Senor VIVEs. 

Piano—Mr, W. MACFARREN and Mr. C. GARDNER. 

Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 

Drawing—Mr. GANDEE and Mr. Sis. 

Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr WrEbbB GEORGE. 

Daily Medical Attendant—Dr, RAWLINS. 


EDUCATION.—14 GREAT STANHOPE STREET, BATH, 
NV RS. JEFFERY receives a_ small 

number of YOUNG LADIES, whom she edu- 
cates as members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on application to Mrs, Jeffery. 

REFSREES: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting; 
Monton, Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E, Cobb, Esq., 
Bath; W. A. Case, M.A., late Vice-Master of University 
College School, London; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, 
Bristol. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormulu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Suow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—HAVRE EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 
1868, GOLD MEDAL; PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS.—CAUTION.—None genuine 
without Baron Liebig's (the inventor) certificate being 
on every jar, accompanied by full directions for use. 
Sold by all Italian warehousemen, chemists, and grocers, 
Great economy and improvement in cookery. Finest 
meat-flavouring ingredient. Highly strengthening for 
invalids and children, 


INDIA.— 


Candidates intending to present themselves at 


rTPHE MEYRICK COLLECTION of 

ARMOUR has been removed from Goodrich 
Court to South Kensington Museum, and will be 
exhibited to the public daily on and after Saturday, 
December 26, in the Galleries overlooking the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, 


rNHE TOWNSHEND BEQUEST to the 

South Kensington Museum of BRITISH and 
FOREIGN PICTURES will be exhibited daily on and 
after Saturday, December 26, in the Galleries overlook- 
ing the Horticultural Gardens. 


, her COLLECTION of BRITISH 

ARMS and ORDNANCE exhibited in Paris by 
the War Department will be on view daily, on and 
after Satnrdsy, December 26, in the Galleries over- 
looking the Horticultural Gardens, 


rPYYE NAVAL MODELS exhibited in 

Paris by the Admiralty and private exhibitors 
will be on view daily, on and after Saturday, December 
26, in the Galleries overlooking the Morticultural 
Gardens. 


MIE DESIGNS for FANS executed by 
Female Students in competition for Prizes offered 

by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington 
Museum, will be exhibited daily, on and after Satur- 
day, December 26, in the Galleries overlooking the 
Horticultural Gardens, 


JOYAL POLYTECINIC.—Christmas 
Holidays. Commencing This Day. SINGING 
and SENSITIVE FLAMES, a new philosophical 
“Love Story,” by Professor Pepper, with full and most 
pathetic illustrations. 
R OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
\& MYSTERIOUS ITAND, a beautifully modelled 
hand, placed on a transparent glass table, which 
answers in writing all questions without the aid of the 
spirits or Planchettes; being a new illusion by Profes- 
sor Pepper and Thomas Tobin, Esq. 





R OYAL POLY TECIINIC.—A WON- 
. wb DERFUL LAMP—an Eastern Story, in which 
you will find A-lad-din; being a new musical enter- 
tainment by George Buckland, Esq., with magnificent 
Dioramie Pictures and Two Grand Spectral Scenes ; also, 
The Flying Palace, and Mr. Maurice's new Llusion, by 
which Spectral Figures perform upon the stage all the 
wonderful movements seen in the Zoctrope. 


JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

» Strange, amazing, surprising, astonishing, mar- 
vellous, and awfully jolly MAGICAL and JUGGLING 
TRICKS, by Mr. James Matthews and Verr Dugwar, 
the renowned Indian Juggler. 


PJOYAL POLYTECHNIC— 

WATCH for EVERYBODY, by Strecter's 
Machinery. New Lecture. with full illustrations of the 
English Machine-made Watch, by Professor Pepper. 
New Lecture, by J. L. King, Esq.,On EARTHQUAKES 
and VOLCANOES, with magnificent illustrations, and 
accompanied by Herr Schalkenbach on the new Electric 
Organ. 

















OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
BU The SPECTRE BARBER, a laughable Ghost 
Story; and the Entertainment called The MAID of 
ORLEANS, by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote, daily. 


rEYWE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, 
newly decorated and painted throughout from 
designs by Thomas Tobin, Esq. N.B.—Splendid Pro- 
menade will be thrown open with many novel curiosi- 
ties and objects of interest. Admission to the whole, 
Is. Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 


PMUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
On Boxing Night, Saturday, Dec. 26, Monday, and 
during the week, will be produced the Drury Lane 
Grand Comie Christmas Annual, written by E, L, 
Blanchard, entitled GRIMALKIN THE GREAT; or, 
HARLEQUIN PUSS IN BOOTS and the MILLER’S 
SONS. With new and magnificent scenery by William 
Beverley. The whole produced under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Characters in the opening: Misses 
Harriet Coveney, Hudspeth, Kate Harfleur, Fosbrook, 
R. Brereton Towers, Rosa Roberts, Aunie Hastings, R. 
E. Emanuel, and Mdile, Anais Tourneur (Premitre 
Danseuse); Messrs. Joseph Irving, G. Cumming, F. 
Moreland, H. Rignold, O'Neill, Naylor, Mitchinson ; 
Masters Edward Lewis, Frederick Charles, and Russell. 
The Harlequinade includes (forming a double company) 
Harry Boleno and C, Lauri, Clowns; Paul Herring and 
Joseph Morris, Pantaloons ; Stephen Saville and James 
Huline, Harlequins; Mdlle. Adtle Marion and Miss 
Lizzie Grosvenor, Columbines. GRAND BALLET by 
the Girls of the Period, The costumes by Messrs. 
Stagg and Mantle, from designs by Miss Echoe. The 
Juvenile Circassian Violinists — W. J. Collins, the 
inimitable negro voecalist—Le Pett Farey, and the 
smallest horse in the world— Wondrous Troupe of 
Performing Dogs—The Deck of a Man-of-War, three 
hundred sailors and marines (in miniature), and the 
Infant Drummer, Master Vokins. Commander Cor- 
mack, B.M. The masks and costumes from designs 
by Mr, W. H. Brunton, The music composed and 
selected by Mr, W.C. Levey. JLar;) accompaniment by 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton. The dances and actions of 
the ballet, and the general business of the children’s | 
scenes, invented and arranged by Mr. John Cormack. 
Comie scenes, tricks, &c. arranged by Messrs. H. 
Boleno and John Cormack. Doors open at half-past 
six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 
10 till 5 daily. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 


Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 








— 
MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 
Monthly Bulletin of American Books im; 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to g 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamp, 
or a single number on request. Ps, 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within g 
weeks of order. = 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MArRsTon, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 
{NGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK, for 1869. Price 1s, 

Last year greatly enlarged, contains the Public 
Offices, with the principal Officeholders, a Summa: 
of the Acts of Parliament of interest passed in 1g¢§ 
and much other useful information relative to Assesseq 
Taxes, Stamps, Home and Foreign Postage, Publie 
Conveyances, &e, 

Published by the Stationers’ Company, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


; he E UNITED LIBRARIES 
307 Regent street, W. , 
Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord. 
ing to the supply required. All the best new books 
English, French, and Germin, immediately on publi. 
eation, Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for sale at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on application.—Bvooth’s, Churton’s 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries 
307 Regent street, near the Polytechnic. : 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 
d square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 
Prospectus on application, Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
\' OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
1 HALF the DRESS—JAMES CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JAMES CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for chvice will find it an 
excellent wearing dress. 
JAY'S. 
1 


ZLACK VELVETEEN DRESSES.— 











Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 
Veiveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special 
brilliancy of colour, and when made up have almost the 
same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. These Black Velvyeteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in any required length, 

JAY'S. 


RENCH PATTERNS VELVET 
MANTLES.—Ladies returning to town who have 
not yet bought their Promenade and Carriage Winter 
Mantles will find some great bargaius at Messrs, 
JAY'S. These Mantles, though purchased at Messre. 
Worth and Bobergh’s and other eminent houses, are 
nevertheless now sold at a reduction of from 5 to 10 
guineas less than the cost price in Paris. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
and 251 Regeut street. 


“DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
K INAIIAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


‘ This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, Lofidon, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, aud now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogshe ids, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 


Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
W.C. 


NLARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of suflicient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B, FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





NHRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the gay and festive scenes.—ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL creates and sustains aluxuriant head 
of hair. Rowland’s Kalydor renders the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming, and eradicates all defects. Row- 
land’s Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice imparts a pearl-like 





Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application | 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 





Somerset House, Strand, London, 


| and perfumers. 


whiteness to the teeth, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Sold by chemists 
Ask for “ Rowland’s " article. 
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. iy, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth gilt 
Now reaey price £1 11s 6d. z 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For 1868. 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
STELL AND WOOD. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


LISHED 
EMBEL ON 





aaa eae ee a 
COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NuMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1, CHOOSING the WEDDING GOWN, after W. 

* “Mulready. R.A. 

2. The CORN-FIELD, after J. Constable, R.A. 

3, LOVE—The RULER, after E. F. A. Rietschel. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: their Style and Character, with 
Engraved Illustrations—Sir J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
By James Dafforne. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. 

The NEW GRAND OPERA HOUSE of PARIS. 
Illustrated. : : t 5 - 

BECENT IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR BRITISH 
ART INDUSTRIES—KAMPTULICON, By Henry 





‘ay, F.S.A. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of ABYSSINTA, 
SCENERY of the STAGE—* The KING 0° SCOTS.” 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. Part L Genoa 

and Turin. By James Dafforne. Illustrated, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

The STATELY HOMES of GLAND. No. 1. 
Alton Towers. By S. C. Tfall, F.S.A, Dhustrated. 
Also full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in 

London, and a Sketch of the Stute of Art in Scotland 

and the Provinces; Art Gossip and Notabilia, &e. 


London: Virtus and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 











ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
s AINT PAULS, for JANUARY. 


Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

1, The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 
of “Mabel's Progress,” &e. Chap. 19. “ Good- 
bye, old Home!"; 20. Hide and Seek; 21. On 
the Grotenberg. 

2. The UPSHOT of the ELECTIONS. 

3, UNCLE CORNELIUS his STORY 

. Sir ROBERT PEEL. 

5. The STORY of ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of 

6 





-~ 


Francois Boucher. 
. EARTHQUAKES. 

7. CHRISTMAS in a CAVALRY REGIMENT. Bya 
Private Dragoon. 

8, PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member, 
Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap, 4s. 
Rara Avis in Terris: 59. The Earl's Wrath; 
60. Madame Goesler’s Politics ; 61. Another Duel. 

London: Virtue and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


By Anthony 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 109. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps and fF’, W. Lawson, 
CONTENTS, 
THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 14. A Good-bye. 
15. Terrible Shock, 
16, Finme. 
17. Hanser! of the Yard. 
18. The Sail across the Bay. 
+ 19. At the Féte. 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Paraplrased from the Polish of 
Count Krasinski. By R. Lytton. 


FROM an ISLAND. Part LIL. 
On RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By “The Unde- 
veloped Collector.” Part I. 


The VEHM: with the True Siory of a Trial in 1451 
before that Tribunal. 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 13. The Witch-Clover. 
14. Tangling in One's Heart. 
15. Man is a Hunting Animal. 
16, An Appeal. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 


” 
” 
” 


Edited by E. S. DALLAS. 
O N C E A W EE XK, 
DECEMBER. Price NINEPENCE. 


CONTENTS, 
FIGHTING the ENEMY in HOLLAND. 
A LIFT on the WAY. Drawn by B. Bradley. 
DIALOGUES of the DEAD. 
The VOICE of a PLAY-GOER, 
Dr. TYNDALL’'S LAST DISCOVERY. 
The BOSTON SLEIGH. 
BACK. 
PLOUGHING. Drawn by C.O. Murray. 
WEST-HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 
FRIENDS of MY YOUTH. 
NOTES on PARROTS. 
A SONG of AGINCOURT. 
MY FIRST ESSAY at FICTION. 
A FROSTY MORNING. Drawn by Heary Woods. 
PLENTY of MONEY. 
A TALE of the BUSH. 
MY LADY. 
SNAPDRAGON, Drawn by F. W. Lawson. 
WOMEN'S FACES. 
La RUE de JERUSALEM. 
MY LOVERS TWAIN. 
TABLE TALK. 
Together with the conclusion of a New Story, 
LOVE the AVENGER. By the Authoress of 
“ All for Greed.” 


and Co., 11 Bouverie 


London : 
Street, 


BRADBURY, EVANS, 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
‘oo GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS, 

CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: his Life and 
Adventures. By the Author of “ The Tallants of 
Barton.” Chaps. 14 to 17, 

GOD and NATURE. By the Author of “ Festus,” 

The LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of the 
EAST. By Charles Wells. 

The FLOWER of TRYST. By Keningale Robert 
Cook, B.A. 

BOAT-RACING, 

ALONE. By Mark Lemon. 

The CHRISTMAS BARREL of OYSTERS. By 
J.G, Bertram, Author of “The Harvest of the 


~ 


- sp 


Nao 


Sea. 

DOMINIC PIM’S WOODCOCK. By the Author of 
“The Epicure’s Year-Book.” 

. Tne SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. By 

the Author of * Pink and Scarlet.” 
10. The MISSAL. By W. Sawyer, Author of “Ten 
Miles from Town.” 
11. The STORY of MARULLO, 


od 


= 


By Shirley Brooks. 


12. SCHOOL THEATRICALS. By the Rev. E, 
Walford, M.A. 
15. An EPICURE’S CHRISTMAS STORY. By 


Walter Maynard, Author of **The Enterprising 
Impresario.” 
4. NOTES and INCIDENTS, 
5, CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN, 
6, OBITUARY MEMOIRS, 
London: BrapBuRY, EVANS, 
strect. 


Lb ge nig MAGAZINE, for 
= JANUARY, 1869. No. DCXXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the 
GEORGE IL, No, LX. The Philosopher. 
The FIFTEEN LOUIS DOR of BEAUMARCHAIS. 
DOUBLES and QUITS: a Comedy of Errors, Part IIL 
— —e HISTORY of the WAR iu the CRIMEA, 
art LT. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS to INDTA. 
SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING, 
GAIN or LOSS? the Statistics of the Campaign. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


” NDER th CROWN.” 
The NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE, now ready No. 1, JANUARY. Price 1s. 

CONTENTS. 

1. INTRODUCTORY. 

2, A FORTNIGHT in PORTUGAL. By F. T. Palgrave. 

BALLAD. (IIlustrated.) By J. R. Planché. 

. LIFE of Sir THOS. SEYMOUR. By Joan Maclean, 


1 
1 
1 


and Co., 11 Bouverie 





REIGN of 


mh 


S.A. 
LITTLE FRANC. A Serial Tale. By Chas, H. 


o 


Ross. 

DRACHENFELS. A Legend. (Illustrated. By 
A. Engelbach, 

. FALLACIOUS INFERENCES, Social and Econo- 


= 


mie. By W.R. Greg. 

8. SOME THOUGHTS on the ENGLISH STAGE, 
3y Tom Taylor. 

9. ELECTRIC FOGS. By Dr. Phipson, F.C.S. 


10. FROM MAGDALA, — (Illustrated) By Consul 
Cameron, 
11. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, 
By an Octogenarian. 
12. FRIENDS, and How to Test Them. 
Lancasier, 
18. CHARITY: a Universal Cry. 
14. MISCELLANEA. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster row. 


rule = ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
JOURNAL. No.1, JANUARY 1, 1869. 
Monthly, Is 6d, 

Devoted exclusively to the interests of Microscopical 
Science in the widest and most accurate sense of the 
term, will contain :—Proceedings of the Royal Micros- 
copical, and important papers from other Societies— 
Contributions from the leading Histologists of Great 
Britain, the Continent, and America—Bibliography, with 
critical reviews—Descriptions of New Instruments and 
Apparatus, and a comprehensive record of Histological 
Research at home and abroad, 

London: Robert HARpWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


By C. Sears 


to 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d each, 
I EK KNEW If WAS RIGHT. By 

ANTHONY TrRoLLore, Illustrated by Marcus 
Stone. 
London: Virtue and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 


GIFT BOOK of the PERIOD, 
“i aaa CARTOONS” and LYRICS 
‘4 of the TIME, Printed on Imperial Folio, Plate 
Paper, and Ornamentally Bouud with Gilt Edges, 
forming an elegant Gifi-Book or Drawing-Room Table 
Album; price Half-a-ininea, or free by post Twelve 
Shillings. Money orders to be made payable to PAUL 
MONTAGUE. 
“ECHOES” Office: 19 Catherine street, Strand. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all 
Railway Boukstalls. 


Just published, price 12s 6d, 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of 
The Legitimate Heir to the 
Louis XVIth., and Marie 


rPueE 
LOUIS XVIIth. 
Throne of France, son of 


Antionsita, The Memoirs written by Louis XVI{th., 
the Commentary by his sons William and Augustus 
Meves. 


London : W. RipGway, 169 Piecadilly, W. 
HAT WILL ‘THIS COST ‘TO 

PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 
and a Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, ou application to 





R. Barrett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


‘Second Edition of Kathleen. 


| By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 
“*Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel ; ‘ Kathleen” 
is a better. Eschewing the unnatural drawing upon 
unusual faculties of observation, giving free scope to 
extraordinary insight into heart and character, the 
| author has relied more than before upon a lively, simple 
| portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon @ 
gift of constructiveness wherein she outmatches most 
of her compeers., A vein of rare humour runs through 
, her whole story.”—Saturday Review. 

“ All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the 
| Pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is a work that deserves @ 
} second perusal. Lightly and closely written, and 
| remarkable for the ingenuity of a very unusual plot, 

‘Kathleen’ is the strongest and most exciting narrative 
that we have read for many a day.”"—Athenwum. 


The Crown of a Life. By the 


Author of “ Agnes Tremorne,” &, 5 vols. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


3 vols. (December 29. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 


of domestic stories.”"—Atheneum, 
Nature’s Nobleman. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &, 3 vols. 

“We feel bound to praise this book, We want our 
readers to read it for themselves, aud to get from the 
novel the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have 
found in its pages,”—A then:eum., 


Cheap Edition of A Noble Life. 
By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound. Forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 

Hurst and BLAcKettT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


Just published, small 4to, price 7s 6d. 
TMNHE QUEST of the CIILEF GOOD. 
Expository Lectures on the Book Ecclesiastes, 
with a New Translation. By the Rev. Samus. Cox. 

“ This book makes areal and valuable addition to the 
stock of g-nuine Biblical knowledge."—Spectator. 

“Mr. Cox is one of the teachers who can ‘stand in 
the old ways’ and yet ‘look for the new.’ He has 
patiently and studiously possessed himself of all later 
Weapons, and presents us with such a study of ‘The 
Preacher’ as should in its main features satisfy even 
the sceptical, while yet it preserves all spiritual signi- 
ticance.”"—Contemporary Review. 

Also, by the same Author, price 3s. 

The PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. PAUL 
and ST. JOHN. 

“It is refreshing to come upon a little book like this. 
It is delightful for its earnestness, large-heartedness, 
and truth.”—Spectator. 

Antuur MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, 
London, E.C. 

“JOW to DISESTABLISH the IRISH 

CHURCH.—See Article (one of a series) in the 
“NONCONFORMIST” of Wednesday, December 25. 
Price 5d, unstamped. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, and 

all Newsagents. 








This day, crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt edges, 6s. 
HE GOLDEN CHALN of PRAISE. 
Hymns by Tuomas H. GiLt, Author of “The 
Papal Drama,” &e. 
London: WILLIAM Hunt and Co., 23 Holles street, W. 





Second Edition, 1s 6d; by post, 1s 7d. 

"NHE CHURCIVS CREED or the 
_ CROWN'S CREED? A Letter to the Most Rev. 

Archbishop Manning. By EpmuNb 8. Frou.kes, B.D., 

Author of * Christendom's Divisions.” 

J. T. Hayes, Lyall place, Eaton square; and SIMPKIN. 





Clerical Almanacks for 1869, 
YNILBER'T’S CLERGY MAN'S 
Wo ALMANACK. Price: cloth, 2s 6d.; roan tuck, 

5s; morocco, 6s; with lock, 8s, 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 64. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK, much enlarged, 

Sewed, 9d; roan tuck, 2s 6d; morocco do,, 48; wit 

lock, 6s. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
all Booksellers, 





I IGH-CLASS MUSIC forSTUDENTS. 
To be had gratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 
CLASSICAL WORKS, bound. 
rye HOLY FAMILY. Admired 
Sacred Melodies, by the most celebrated com- 
posers. Arranged for the pianoforte as solos and duets, 
with ad lib. accompts, for flute, violin, and violoncello, 
by W. H. CALLcorr. Six books, each 5s; piano duets, 
each 6s; each accompaniment Is each, All at balt- 
price, with an extra stamp for posiage, 
JESIGNATION. Sacred Song; words 
W from Holy Writ. The popular setting of these 
words is by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 38; 
free by post 19 stamps, 
London: Ronertr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street; tu be had everywhere. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 
A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES: 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE. 


This day is published, No. XVIIL, for JANUARY, of 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price 1s, Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 

A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sio Francisco from Sabarit to the sea. By 
Captain RicwaArp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Sketches Inside and 


Outside the House of Commons, By J. EwinG Ritcute, Author of * The Night 
Side of London,” &c. In 1 vol. post Svo. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS 


In 1 vol. Svo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. 


VILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS. 


In 3 vols, 


The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Wiittam Grrzert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr, Austin’s Guests,” &e, In 2 vols, 
STRANGE WORK. 
BURIED ALONE: a Novel. 
NOT TIME’S FOOL. 


“No Easy Task,” & In 3 vols. 


By An American. 


dy Groner Man- 
[This day. 


By Mrs. Casnen Hoey. 


3y Tuomas Arcuer. 3 vols. 
In 1 vol. 


By Mortry Farrow, Author 
y , 


a Novel. By Mrs. Henry 


“The Red Court Farm.” &e. In 3 vols. 


ANNE HEREFORD: 


Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES : 


Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, In 3 vols. 


a Domestic Story. By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
This day is published. 
No, 12, VOL, IV., of the 


INVESTORS’ MONTHLY MANUAL. 


DOUBLE NUMBER. 

The Proprietors of the INVESTORS’ MONTHLY MANUAL, in order to render 
it thoroughly efficient, have again decided upon giving a careful Summary of the 
Half-Yearly Reports of the Companies mentioned in the MANUAL. 

Sold as a Supplement to the ECONOMIST. price Is; separately, 1s 4d. 








Office: 340 Strand. 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
OBTAIN THE WIDEST CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ee ome 
Fresh Copies are added as the de me nd increases, and an ample supply is provided 
I I 
of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 





ALL 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





The New Year's Lists of Books in cireulation and on sale will be ready on 
Wednesday next, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
s7th YEAR. 


CONTENTS of the PART ISSUED at CHRISTMAS. 
The MOON of GALL. In FourChapters. | T! oP HANTOM of DEADMOOR TOWER 
GENUINE CRUSOES. Thi WHIPS. 
The WOOL-HARVES PIC “TURES in the CLOUDS. 
A TARDY APOLOGY [A NIGHT at FIRE ISLAND. 
LONDON’ SLOSTOATE S. In2Chapiers. |] SIXTY YEARS at OXF¢ oe 
The LIGHT-SERVIC The MONTH: Science and / 
ESPRIT DE CORPS. r ov R PIECES of ORIGIN Ry Pe JETRY 
And the conel n of a New Novel, entitled “FOUND DEAD.” 
uted Christmas Double Num! ititied 


















Just issued, : 


THE EXTRA-ORDINARY. 





HE COLLEGE CHAPEL at L BEC ING.—The B 

of THIS WEEK. 41. or by s:—A Beautiful Vi 

the New Chapel of the las, Lancing i 
y ’ es—Strue ee R mains in 
eonducte d by Mr, Georg 




















Godwin, F.R.S 
especially 
lovers of art. gy 
Progress and Social Te 
pages, and the ilustra 
new volume will be cx mm net 






‘e by the b st artists in their 
ed next week.—1 York street, W.C., and 











GREENHOW, M.D. F.R.C.P., &e., Consult 


¢ te STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITEC ‘TURE: 


Architecture from the Karliest Times. By ‘THOMAS 


—$$—___, 
In course of publication. 


HE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, with Introductions and 
wa Pg ay ge especially to the Requirements of the Natives of India 
edited by W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A., Oxon., late Principal of th 
Institution, Bombay. inst 7 Elphinstone 

Now ready. 


_ 
ogni LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I. and IL, price 2s, sewed 
2s 6d, cloth. 


GRAY’S POEMS, price 2s, sewed: or 2s 64, cloth. 


“These Editions, though more espe- | Gray's ‘E le: gy’ without perceiving fresh 
cially designed for the benefit of students | beauties in the original, and without 
in our Indian empire, have merits which | consciousness of having before posing 
recommend them to all English readers. | looked difficu!ties and missed the full 
Few, we apprehend, could glance over | force of the Al ithor’s meaning.”—Ldie, 
the notes on even so familiar a strain as | tional Times. a 
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NEW POEM by Mr. R. B. HOLT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
Rosert B. Hott 


Eureirpa by 
By the same Author, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 
KYNWITH, and OTHER POEMS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
NEW E DITIO! ON of sm B ERNARD ‘BU RKE'S WORK on the ROMANTIC and 
SHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 

5 ine VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Beryarp 
BuRKE, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 

of irre levant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Nar. 

ratives in fuller exemplifies 1o0f the main purpose of the work, viz., to record the 

memorabie changes of fo rtune of our Gre at Houses. 
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NEW WORK by Dr. E. H. GREENUOW. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
N CHRONIC BRONC HITIS, especially as connected with 
GOUT, EMPHYSEMA, and DISE ASE S of the HEART. By E, HEADLAY 
ig Phy n to the Western General 
ie Middlesex Hospital, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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In] 18mo, with 1 100 ) Wooder uts, price 1s 

i 
a Series 
of Que stions and Answers explaining t in simple language the Principles of 


MITCHELL, 
Uniform with the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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Third Edition, enlarged, feap, Svo, 3s 6d. 


a Contribution to Sacred Song. By 
THomas T., Lyncu 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. By | WANDER 
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Wine Merchants, 6 Edw irds streot ortman square, London, W., direct 
attentiou to the following pure unloaded Wines of the!r owa special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX vee 242. | FINE BORDEAUX ....cscoscesesesncess 36a, 
An excellent Dinner Al rt Wine, with Bouquet 
In eases wens, Bottles and icluded. 
A detailed List of other Wines as 1 1 on application. 











A 18s to 108s, 
CHAMPAGNES His to Sts 
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COGNAC BRANDII Pale ¢ 1 Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 


The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 


Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
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The Leading Newspaper in Turkey, 
Is published in Constantinople Daily in English and French, and Weekly in English for home 








Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
circulation. 
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Sixpence Monthly, [lustrated. 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 
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ISSUE of £400,000, FIRST MORTGAGE, 7 per cent, 
STERLING COUPON BONDS, 


(SINKING FUND ONE PER CENT. PER ANNUM, ACCUMULATIVE), 


OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 


LATE THE 


VIRGINIA CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 





The undersigned, LEWIS H. HASLEWOOD, is autho- 
rized to offer the above bonds at £75 per £100 bond. These 
bonds are part of a series of £2,000,000—£1,200,000 of 
which have been retained for conversion and sale in America, 
leaving £800,000 to be sold in Europe. One-half, or 
£400,000, are now offered; and the other half will not be 
offered until the year 1870, 

The interest, according to the deed of trust or mortgage, 
is payable semi-annually in sterling, in London; or, at the 
option of the respective holders of the coupons, in coin at 
New York or Richmond, free of United States taxes—the 
first payment on April 1, 1869. The accrued interest, there- 
fore, reduces the cost of the bonds to 72 per cent. of the 
nominal par. One per cent. of the entire debt of £2,000,000 
sterling, or £20,000 (accumulative), will be allocated an- 
nually for the redemption of the principal. The first amor- 
tization will be on October 1, 1872, when it is expected that 
the now unfinished portion of the railroad will be completed, 
This sinking fund will be applied to the purchase of the 
bonds in the market, if at or under 110 per cent.; if above 
that rate, the bonds to be drawa by lot. The bonds (about 
one-fourth or one-third) not redeemed under the operation of 
the sinking fund on October 1, 1898, will be due and payable 
on that day at 100 per cent. 


Payments for the bonds to be made as follows :— 


10 per cent. on application. 

15 allotment. 

Tuesday, 19th January, 1869. 

Friday, 19th February, 1869. 

Friday, 19th March, 1869. 

Ist April, being the dividend coupon then due. 
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£75 per £100 bond. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio line is an amalgamation of the 
old Virginia Central and the new Covington and Ohio lines. 
The Virginia Central has been in successful operation since 
1836, and now extends Westward from Richmond, Virginia, a 
distance of 205 miles, where the unfinished works of the 
Covington and Ohio line begin. These unfinished works 
extend to the Ohio river, a further distance Westward of 224 
miles, which makes, with a branch line of 39 miles, the entire 
length of the railway 468 miles. The grading, bridging, 
tunneling, &c., of the unfinished works provide for a double 
track, and it is for the purpose of speedily completing these 
works, so as to reach the valley of the Mississippi, and paying 
off the small debt of the Virginia Central Company—under 
£400,000—that the mortgage for £2,000,000 has been 
created. Besides the preceeds of the bonds to be issued 
against this mortgage, the Company has received nearly 
5,000,000 dols. new subscriptions to its capital stock, all of 
which is as yet unexpended. The entire debt of the Company 
will be but £4,500 per lineal mile, or only 40 per cent. of 
the cost of the undertaking. 

Including the Erie—broad gauge—which crosses the 
“spurs,” there are only four lines traversing the Alleghany 
mountains; and the number of these lines, which are the only 





East and West trunk lines, cannot be increased, for all the 
“ passes” are now occupied. The maximum grade of each line 
is :— 
BIO cisesiscvsscovarsosssvesesese GO feet to the mile. 
Pennsylvania ........ 
Baltimore and Ohio ..... «« 236 -- — 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO ...... 295 — —_ 

Besides the advantage in gradients, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio line is the shortest line between the Mississippi Valley 
and the Atlantic seaboard. 

The completed Trans-Alleghanian lines are over-run with 
freight ; and in addition to the through traffic of the ordinary 
kind that will pour over the Chesapeake and Ohio line, a class 
of “rough” freight that is now sent round via New Orleans, 
in order to avoid expense, will be attracted to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio line. The Chesapeake and Ohio is the only East 
and West line that is not impeded by snow storms every 
winter. The through passenger traflic to and from the West 
will therefore be enormous, its fino climate rendering it the 
most pleasant of all the routes. The shortest distance by 
rail from Cincinnati, and all points West and South-West 
thereof, to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York is via Gordonsville, a station on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio line, 320 miles East of the Ohio river. The line will 
have three termini on the waters of the Chesapeake, and two 
termini on the waters of the Ohio. Owing to the moderate 
climate, the working expenses of the Virginia Central, now 
the Chesapeake and Ohio line, are but 50 per cent. of the 
receipts, while the working expenses of the more Northern 
lines are 70 to 75 per cent. of the receipts. 

The trustees named in the mortgage are William Butler 
Duncan, Esq., of Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, and Co., Bankers, 
New York (correspondents of Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co., 
London); Philo C. Calhoun, Esq., President of the Fourth 
National Bank, New York ; William Orton, Esq., President of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, New York; Com- 
mander M. F. Maury, late of the United States Navy, Vir- 
ginia. The commissioners for the reserve bonds are John 
Stewart and Jaqueline P. Taylor, Esq., Virginia. 

Applications for the bonds must be accompanied by a de- 
posit of £10 for each £100. Scrip certificates will be issued 
against the Banker’s receipts, and, upon the payment of the 
last instalment, the bonds will be delivered to the holders of 
the scrip certificates. 

Bankers 1x Lonpox.—The Consolidated Bank (Limited). 

Copies of the laws, resolutions of the Board of Directors, 
Trust Deeds, and other documents with reference to the Loan, 
may be inspected at the offices of Messrs Merriman and Pike, 
Solicitors, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 

LEWIS H. HASLEWOOD. 

Founders’ court, Lothbury, London, E.C., 

December 19, 1868. 





Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Consolidated Bank, Messrs. Merriman and Pike, or 
Lewis H. Haslewood. 
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